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PERSONAL eo 

N EXHIBITION on “ Shakespeare’s England ” 

is going to Russia in the New Year. Would 
any owner of tapestry, costumes, models or 
pictures of the period, who would be willing to 
lend them, get into touch with MISS EDITH 
EVANS, c/o The Theatre Section, Society for 
Cultural Relations between the Peoples of the 
British Commonwealth and the U.S.S.R., 98, 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Phone: EUSton 
6272. 





EAS any Gentleman Stable Accommodation 
for 15-20 Horses with view to starting train- 
ing hunters, etc.—Box 590. 
~ADY and GENTLEMAN with country house in 
Eastern Counties, poultry, garden and dairy 
produce, willing to take Lady or Married Couple 
during housing shortage. Two bedrooms, bath- 
room and sitting room. Central heating; electric 
light.—Apply: Box 619. 
ADY offers comfortable and restful home to 
invalid. Large house (spacious rooms), 
bedroom, fitted electric fire, wash basin (h. and c.) 
Thames riverside village, high ground (2 acres), 
secluded position. One requiring rest or special 
diet carefully catered for. Inclusive terms. 
10 Guineas weekly.—Box 602. J 
LA?Y with centrally heated house, offers to 
store with no obligations, grand piano; not 
less than six months. She will maintain it in 
exchange for use. London, S.W.10.—Box 596. 
ADY (W.L.A.) experienced in poultry farming, 
desires Partnership, preferably in Home 
Counties. Capital available.—Apply: Box 82, 
c/o Dawsons, 129, Cannon Street, E.C.4. 
r ADY who is house hunting wishes to be pay ing 
guest for three months. In country house 
within 40 miles of London preferred. Would like 
to help in house and garden. Has own car.— 
Box 608. : 
EGULAR OFFICER, retired, will undertake 
country duties in exchange for small house in 
pleasant surroundings. Expert fisherman, safe 
shot, keen on horses.—Box 593. 


MISCELLANEOUS ae 
YyECORATIVE AND USEFUL CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS are to be found at Heal’s. If you 
cannot call, please send for our Catalogue.— 
HEAL’'S 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
UR SLIPPERS (no coupons). Genuine Lambs- 
wool. A few minutes of your spare time will 
enable you to make your own, smart and cosy fur 
slippers. Full range of colours and sizes in stock. 
Instructions supplied. Sizes up to 7 for 34/6, from 
size 8 upwards 39/6 per pair. Children’s, 25/- per 
pair. Packing and postage 1/6; three pairs post 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
—Send P.O., Cheque or C.O.D. to : B. FRANKEL, 
17. Little Trinity Lane, London, E.C.4. 
ARMENTS hand knitted. Moderate charges.— 
KARALYN, 19, Chatsworth Street, Leicester. 
PORTRAITS painted from photographs; com- 
pletely lifelike. Reasonable charge; approval. 
—Box 60 
































‘HICK CORD NETTING, 30 x 6 ft. approx., 
suitable for farmers, gardeners, sports, 
poultry, making vegetable bags, etc., 11/- each 


10 for £5. Tarpaulins, ex-railway, 20 x 12 ft., 65/-; 
ditto, 10ft. x 7 ft., 16/6. Chemical Sanitary Closets, 
30/- each.—_BATLEY & CO., Stockport. 





FOR SALE 


SILVER STEEL DOG STOVE, Adam design. 
Serpentine front, fluted and chased. Oval 
pattern on protruding tapering supports. Sur- 
mounted by vases; 30 in. wide; as new. £25. 
Illustration sent.—RUSSELL, 17, Boyn Hill Ave., 
Maidenhead. 
12-BORE d.b. GREENER TYPE SIDELOCK 
HAMMERLESS GUN for sale; 28-in. barrels, 
nitro proof; perfect — 35 gns.—Write 
Box 606, or phone Royal 2472 
TTRACTIVE BARGAIN. Lady has for sale 
solid oak Bedroom Suite (made by art crafts- 
men). Double bed (box mattress), wardrobe with 
full-length pier glass, dressing table, washstand, 
and two silk brocade-covered chairs. Each piece 
is in perfect condition and fullest inspection, by 
appointment, invited. Price £350 or near offer. 
This is a genuine offer.—Write, STRATTON, 27, 
Goodwins Road, King’s Lynn. 
) EAUTIFUL HAND-WOVEN SCOTCH TWEEDS. 
pattern on request if stamps sent.—MRS. 
STOBART, White House, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
EST VALUE IN PICTORIAL CALENDARS. 
Ellis’ Cornish Bridges Calendar 196. A 
charming picture of the Swans at Wadebridge on 
cover and a delightful picture of a Cornish Bridge 
for every month with historical notes. Com- 
pletely new set of photographs. 3 10 post free. 
Ellis, Photographer, Bodmin. Limited Edition. 
ECHSTEIN medium small Grand, square legs 
superb tone, excellent specimen. Private. 
250 gns. or near.—WILSON, Tydd, Wisbech, 
Cambs. 
EST quality 12-bore 28-in. barrels sidelock 
ejector Gun for sale, “‘London Sporting 
Park,” in excellent condition, 75 gns.—Write, 
Box 607, or phone Roy al 2473. 


LUE CHINESE EMBROIDERED BOLERO 
with black crepe-satin dress, 8 gns. Charm- 
ing navy silk Afternoon Dress, both 36-38-39, 
8 gens. French models, seen Bayswater 0678, 
London.—Box 599. 
ROADWAY CARAVAN, 13 ft. 6 ‘in., 
panelled, plain roof, one double 
single berth, coal fire, sink, table, 
wardrobes, oil cooking and lighting, . Can be 
fitted with gas £25 extra. 25 other caravans in 
stock. H.P. terms and delivery arranged.—F.0.C. 
CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, The Broadway, 
London, N N.W.2. Telephone Gladstone 2234. 


R s. A. D.B. 12-BORE EJECTOR, with case and 

* 100 cartridges, £40. Rigby Mauser -275 
magazine rifle, £20 or offer. Both in excellent 
condition.—Box 51, SMITH’S LIBRARY, East- 
bourne. 
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FOR SALE 


FOR SALE _— 





HAIRS. Six good condition Hepplewhite, open 

shield back, fot Sale.—MRS. P. COPLAND, 
354, South Road, Sheffield. 

HRONOMETER. Why not equip your yacht 

fully with a genuine ex-Admiralty chrono- 
meter with broad arrow mark on it. £32/10/-.— 
Box 595. 
DELAGE D6.70 Sports Coupe 1937 24 h.p., 25,000 

mg 4 in meticulous order. Private owner. 
—Box 548. 
D'STINCTIVE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS from 

private gentleman’s collection. Several 
small Dutch paintings, seventeeth and eighteenth 
century, by good masters, from £10 upwards. All 
beautifully framed. Photographs and details.— 
LEON, St. Mary’s Hall, St. Mary’s, Isles of Scilly, 
Cornwall. 

ARLY GEORGIAN PLAIN SILVER COFFEE 

JUG, ivory handle, good condition, £50. Sent 
on approval. Deposit.—Box 614. 


LECTRIC RAZOR (Remington), A.C. and D.C., 




















complete outfit with pigskin case, perfect 
condition, £8 10s.— Box 550 

AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE. CHEAPER 

THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproof; 


suitable for fencing, packing, horticulture, etc., 
55/- (carriage paid) per mile coil; immediate 
delivery. Sample against stamp.—Write: Dept. 6, 
c/o STREETS, 110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
JZELT FOR FLOOR COVERING, Insulation, 
Sound Proofing and other purposes. Wide 
range of qualities, thicknesses and colours.— 
Particulars from ALLISON BOND, LTD., 39-40, 








Radnor Mews, London, W.2. Telephone: Padding- 
ton 5528. _ - 
INE two-tone filet Luncheon Set, 13-piece. 


unused, 10 gns. Solid oak Tray, carved 
border, 16 in. x 12 in., new, 52/6. Wicker-edged 
Tray, painted centre, new, 18 in. x 13 in., £2. 
Unmounted new fine wool petit point Screen, 
23 in. x 21 in.,15gns. 40zs. cyclamen Nunrospun, 
2 gns.—_ WRIGHT. Roundhay, Cobham, Kent. 
ISHING RODS BY_HARDY. New 7 ft. Wanless 
with Elavex thread live reel. Light ‘“H.J.S.” 
5 ft. 6 in. in aluminium case with “H.J.S.” thread 
live reel, slightly used. 9 ft. Trout Rod De Luxe 
Palakona in aluminium case. Double-handed 
Palakona gold medal grilse rod, 12 ft. 6 in. Also 
Farlow 7 ft. 6 in. Holdfast dry fly rod. New 
Cozswell & Harrison 6 ft. 6in. Trout Rod. Gordon 
Reeve 11 ft. Bait Casting Rod with Plueger 
Supreme Reel (American), and Milward Specialist 
9 ft. dry fly Rod in aluminium case.—Offers to 
Box 560. 
Fok SALE. Officer’s new 
Great Coat. Breeches 
(Roberts, of Piccadilly). 
6 ft.. chest 40in.—Box 598. 
ORCED TO SELL, Austin 18 *‘Winner” saloon 
blue, with two extra seats. Purchased new 
July, 1939, and stored two months later. Also 
a 25-h.p. Rolls Royce Hooper limousine, 1934. 
Only used on rare occasions due to illness, hence 
the low mileage of 28,000. £2,600 for noth. Seen 
Haywards Heath.—Box 597. 
ENTLEMAN has for disposal: (1) Se venceenth 
century Indo Ispahan Carpet, in good con- 
dition, size 9ft. 8 in. by 17 ft.4 in. (2) Seventeenth 
century Cushak Carpet, in good condition, size 
13 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft. 6 in. To view, kindly contact 
Box number A.9669, SAMSON CLARKS, 57-61, 
Mortimer r Street, W.1. 
1UNS. Magnificent pair of William Evans 
“Best’’ 12-bore Guns, heavily engraved, 
medium length, straight stocks, 26'. inch barrels 
Under two hundred rounds per gun. Brand new 
condition, in solid leather brass-bound flat case, 
complete with all cleaning rods and gear. Best 
offer over 400 guineas.—Box 546. 
AVE YOUR FAVOURITE SUIT copied in a 
John Peel Countryside tweed from £5 14’- 
and 26 coupons. Fit guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send 3d. for patterns.—-REDMAYNES, 
8, Wigton, Cumberland. 
ANDSOME Tudor 








S.D._Uniform and 
and Field Boots 
Dress Clothes. Height 











pattern Fireplace and 
Overmantel, £70 or near offer. View by 
appointment.—DAVIES, 2, Salisbury Road, 


Hove 3, Sussex. 
ODAPURS. Fit man 34-in. waist, 33-in. leg, 
13-in. calf. Nearly new, best fawn breeches 
cloth, no coupons, 5 gns.— Box 589. 
ADY’S JODHPURS and Riding Jacket, for 
Sale, Average size, 27 in. waist. Also 
Jodhpur Boots, size 5. Excellent condition. 
£12 12s., no coupons.—THOROGOOD, Croyland, 
Slade I eoticet BEnions BEUTHOS, Mesnbaiaan 
waist 28 ins. « inside leg 28 ', ins., £10. ~eiy 
calf Jodhpur Boots, size 3'., £3. All as new.— 
MATTHEWS, One Oak, Hookstone Road, Harro- 
gate. : 
AHOGANY FITTED CHEST, containing over 
100 wood-carving tools, for sale; detailed 
list on application.—Box 610. 
ODEL SUIT, Lachasse tailored, dress and 
short coat, lovely pre-war tweed, soft broken 
check, 33, 27, 36, height 5 ft. 4": in. Never worn. 
£25 or near offer.—Box 549. 
OTOR MOWER, Ransome’s 24-in., excellent 
condition, first-class working order. Offers. 
—Box 582. awa a, 7 
OTOR MOWER, i6-in. Ransome's 4-stroke, for 
sale. In excellent condition. Best offer 
accepted._SKENE, Bengairn, Hudson Road, 
Eastwood, Southend-on-Sea. _ 
TOTOR YACHT, 42 ft., for Sale, 
houseboat; teak hull, 26-h.p. Kelvin, fore- 
castle four single cabins, bath and w.c., roomy 
saloon over 6 ft. headroom, wheel-house, 
refrigerator, good mattresses, rubber flooring 
throughout.—Box 580. aS 
‘(0 COUPONS. Dinner jacket suit, lounge 
suits, overcoats, sale owing to bereavement. 
Waist 40-42, leg 30 in.—Box 592. 








suitable 








URLINGHAM CARAVAN, 16 ft. long, d/p., 

separate end kitchen, two double berths, gas 
cooking and lighting, lantern roof, chest of 
drawers, table, two wardrobes. 25other Caravans 
in stock. H.P. terms and delivery arranged.— 
F.0.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, The Broadway, 
London, N.W.2. Telephone: Gladstone 2234, 


N2 COUPONS. Woollen Jersey Lengths. Deep 
blue, 69in. x 54in.,£410s. Black, 78in. x 54in., 
£5. Sage green, 46 in. x 60 in., £2/10/-. .—Box 618. 








par GEORGE III Silver Goblets, 1786, height 
6'; in., £45. Genuine; no dealers. Gent's 
brand new Brown Calf Boots, 10, best quality, 
£5 15s.—Box 555. 





O COUPONS. Plus-four Trousers (new) 
waist 31. Three pairs Goit Hose (two new) 
10%. Saxone Golf Shoes, size 7. Six new pre-war 
Silver King. Two new Dunhill Pipes. Silver 
Cigarette Case. Items sold separately. What 
offers ?—Box 558 
par SPARE WHEELS and tyres. 400 x 19, £7. 
Rods, 7% ft. 3-piece Trout Spinning, cane- 
built, £6/5/-; 7 ft. 2-piece Trout Spinning, cane- 
built, £6; 8% ft. Greenheart Fly rod, 2 piece and 
reel, £6/10/-.—Box 609. a 
AISLEY SHAWL for sale. Also four-piece set 
+E.P.N.S. Teapot, Coffee, Sugar, Cream. Scen 
London.—Box 615. = 
AISLEY SHAWL, new condition, rich border, 
cream centre, 34, x 13 yds., offers from £25. 
Roll of black Satin (pre world wars), pure silk, 
24 yds. long, 23in. wide, nearest £6. Twolengths 
old Chinese Embroidery (similar patterns), suit- 
able for revers, 182 x 3} ins. each, on soft sage 
green silk bases each 26 ins. long, nearest £10. 
Old Chinese embroidered Workbag not made up, 
red satin ground, green satin flap, 16 x 14 ins., 
£3/3/-. No coupons.—Box 588. 
PpeBric SCHOOLS. Seventy original etchings 
by Chas. H. Clark at £1 1s. each. These make 
ideal Christmas gifts. Signed proofs sent on 
approval by the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, 
Crosby, Liverpool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 
PIDING BOOTS, brown pre-war, knee length, 
size 7, and trees. Worn six times. £20.— 
WINTER, 25, Tisbury Road, Hove. 
EVEN-FOOT MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD FOR 
SALE. Claw and ball feet, good condition, 
£50. Chesterfield, 10 ft. by 4 ft. for sale, perfect 
condition, £70.—ORMOND, Linden House, 
Leatherhead. 




















IDE-SADDLE Riding Habit, black, by Ross 
of Exeter, as new; fit medium height and 
figure. £15.—Box 591. 
RIPLE ROW PEARLS, £9/9/-. Also double 
row, £8/15/-; attractive clasps; best quality.— 
Box 508. 
UDOR” BATTERY for Sale. Good condition. 
400 Amp.-Hour capacity, 108 cells. 14 in. x 
9 in. x 18 in. deep, 200 volts. Would split for 50 
and 100 volts. What offers ?—WOLSEY LTD., 
Engineering Dept., Leicester. 
WO RIDING BREECHES, waist 32 and 31 ins., 
as new, £6 each. Two pairs leather Leggings, 
length 12} ins., new, £2, 11 ins., 30/-. Two Riding 
Bowlers (Locks), 6}, 6§, £3 each. Man’s grey 
herringbone Overcoat, length 45 ins., £12. Can 
be seen London.—Box 601 
IIL, TON SEAMLESS CARPET. Splendid con- 
dition, size 13 ft. 6 ins. x 12 ft., blue ground, 
exquisite design, £85. Also excellent Underfelt 
same size, £10.—Telephone Wargrave 246. 
ATER PUMPS FOR SALE. Estate owners, 
farmers, market gardeners, institutions, 
civil engineering contractors, factory owners, 
ete. You will be interested in the National Fire 
Service Pumps for disposal. Surplus pumping 
units of various sizes and descriptions are now 
available. Light pumping unit on trailer, 120- 
150 g.p.m. at 100 lbs. pressure from £22 to £95, 
with set of standard equipment at £39. Medium 
pumping unit on trailer, 250-300 g.p.m. at 100 lbs. 
pressure, from £30 to £102, with set of standard 
equipment at £60. Large pumping unit on trailer, 
350-500 g.p.m. at 100 lbs. pressure, from £39 to 
£165, with set of standard equipment at £75. 
Heavy pumping unit, unmounted, but suitable 
for mounting on chassis, 700-900 g.p.m. at 100 lbs. 
pressure, from £54 to £190, with set of standard 
equipment at £87. Ultra Light Wheelbarrow 
type, V-thread, approximately 50 g.p.m. at 50 lbs. 
pressure, from £20 to £35, with set of standard 
equipment at £7. Two-men Manual type, 12 
g.p.m., at £5, with set of standard equipment at 
£8. The pumps and equipment are secondhand 
and will be sold without guarantee. The pumps 
will be in reasonable working order. Actual 
price will depend on the make, type and year of 
manufacture, and any sale will be subject to a 
stipulation restricting resale. Buyer to arrange 
collection.—For further particulars apply to 
CONTROLLER OF SUPPLIES, P2B/Disposals, 
Ministry of Works, Union House, St. Martins’- 
le-Grand, London, E.C.1. 




















IRD SEED for sale. Please write for r ced 
prices of the following Bird Seed: Bo! Can- 
ary, Hemp, Buckwheat, Canary Mixture, ‘hite 
and Yellow Millet, Parrot Seed consisting —* best 
sunflower seed and sound, clean peanuts.— ‘lease 
apply to BOURNE, “Ivydene,’’ Oakthorp: Near 
» Burton-on-Trent. 
UDGERIGARS, CANARIES, all colour prize 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 
Bruty OF LIVING: in 16th-century nor, 
Lovely rooms and bathrooms; central eat: 
Cotswold surroundings; games and swim ning: 
Danish-French-English dishes in ancient ning 
hall; attentive host.—WESTON MANOR, W :ton. 
on-the-Green, Oxon. Bletchington 60. 
AIDENHEAD.—Elbury Residential Ite] 
Ray Park Avenue. 4 to5ens. A.A.» com. 
mended.—Phone 1552. 
ones Cornwall. a 
NOWLE LINKS HOTEL 
(adjoining Golf Club House and overl xing 
FISTRAL Bay). 60 Bedrooms. Bridge, d. cing 
and games. Special winter terms. | one: 
Newquay 2345. 
HE HERMITAGE,” Twyford, Berks, 
ful accommodation, with every ca: and 

























comfort, for elderly gentlefolk. Deli :tfy) 
country house. Main G.W.R.—Apply, Re dent 

Superintendent. Tel.: Twyford 53. 
—s 

LIVESTOCK 

FEAUTIFUL ELKHOUND DOG for : to 
country home and dog lover only. ven 
months; perfect temperament; inoc ted; 
house trained; registered. £40.—MRS. )OD- 


COCK, Cornwell, Near Kingham, Oxon. 








strains, from £3. Pre-war quality <ceds 
Canary Mixt., 6/6 lb.; Plain Canary Seed, Ib,; 
Millet/Canary Mixt. for budgerigars, 12° lb; 


Millet Sprays, 19,6 lb. AQUARIUMS and !} \NDS 
stocked. DOG BISCUITS: 28lb., 17,6; 2als, 
15/6. POULTRY: Unrationed Food, 21/- cwt.; 


Grits, 6/9 cwt. Send for lists.—PETS CO., 52 Mill 
Lane, Wallasey, Ches. 
RISH CATTLE to order, direct from © :tate 
Lands.—Write for current prices to G 
BROWNE & CO., Cattle Exporters, Galway) 
ONG-HAIRED DACHSHUNDS. — Magniicent 
Pair of Matched Red Bitches, born May. 
24 champions in pedigree; extremely strony and 
healthy. 30 guineas or would separate. Carriage 
paid by air.—MRS. ATKINSON, Levelinn House, 
Colby, I.0.M. 
UTSTANDING PEDIGREE English Springer 
Spaniel, liver and white. Sire, Replica of 
Ranscombe; dam, Kinmartin Mee-Yin. Whelped 
8/10/45. Beautiful Golden Cocker Spaniels; sire 
Bronze Knight of Duppas; dam, Kinmartin Mag- 
nolia. Whelped 5/10/45. All healthy pups.- 
KINMARTIN KENNELS, Miriam Station Lane, 
Pitsea, Essex. Vange 3116. 
EAT GRANULATED, 17/6 _ cwt. (approx.,), 
carriage paid. Crushed Oyster Shell, 1 cwt., 
25/-; 56 lbs., 15/-, carriage paid. Hop Manure, 20- 
cwt, carriage paid. Parrot Food, 6 pints, 20-. 
Budgerigar Seed, 4 pints, 20/-. Canary Mixture, 
4 pints, 20/-. All post free —ROTUNDA FOODS, 
South Street, Dorking, Surrey. bs 
EDIGREE BLACK LABRADOR PUPPIES for 
sale. Born Aug. Show and F.T. strain. 
MICKLETHWAIT, St. Albans 1795. cee 
EDIGREE YELLOW LABRADOR PU!’PIES 
for sale. Hawkesbury Jupiter-Braeroy- 
Podington strain.—HAMILTON, Manor Farm, 
Enstone, Oxon. =n 
COTTIES “of Codden,”’ born’s/9/45,by celebrated 
Desert Emperor ex a g.d. of Albourne Samson, 
the famous sire of Ch. Malgen Juggernaut. Four at 
10 guineas.—SMEATON-STUART,  Landkey, 
Barnstaple, N. Devon. 
IAMESE KITTENS for sale, three months old. 
—REED, 41 Cotswold Way, Enfield, Middx. 
Enf. 1774. 











































SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions —__ 

PPOINTMENT OF EDITOR.—The  toya! 

English Forestry Society is about to ajpoint 
an Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Forestru. 
Applicants should have some knowleve of 
forestry and experience of publication, anc must 
be able to attend committee meetings in 1. ndon. 
Present salary is £100 p.a.—Apply, before © °c. 3l, 
to the SECRETARY, R.E.F.S., 15 Lower Gros- 
venor Place, London, S.W.1. 


































WANTED 


ARS.—£2,000 paid for a recent Rolls or Bentley 
Saloon; drop-head coupe considered. Austin 
Limousine also wantedas Works car; price limit 
£750.—Write in first instance to MISS IRELAND, 
Secretary, 3 Portland Villas, Hove. 
(ULVINATOR, ATCO TRACTOR and ACCES- 
SORIES, or similar machine, wanted to 
purchase. —Full details to Box 617. 














IRL, not under about 25, to look afr two 














hunters and assist with administrati\ | work 
on small Herts farming estate. Ability .» drive 
car an advantage. Interesting work for «oman 
appreciating the countryside.—Box 604. 

EAD KEEPER for 6,000-acre shoot fully 

experienced and highest references es -ntial; 





Serviceman due release February/Api con- 
sidered.—_Apply, AGENT, Ampton, Bi.y 5t. 
Edmunds, Suffolk. 










LECTRIC HEDGE TRIMMER wanted, with or 
without motor generator.—N., Hurst Mill, 
Petersfield. 


ENTLEMAN requires Inverness 
Cape, brown or check tweed. 
figure. Approval.—Write Box 616. eee 


EONARD WILLIAMS & CO. (1940), LIMITED, 

Great West Road, Brentford (Telephone: 
Ealing 3400), the Sole Concessionnaires, desire 
to purchase late model PACKARD Cars. 


IFLE, ‘22 Repeater or Automatic, with tele- 

scopic sight, wanted, or Telescopic Sight 
suitable for ‘22 rifle.—Send particulars to Box 
458, clo DAWSONS, 31 Craven Street, W.C.2. 


PECIALIST Electrical Installations and Light- 
ing Plants; old plants purchased; new or 
second-hand supplied. House and Farm Electrical 
Equipment.—H. H. HYWOOD, Electrical Engineer, 
40 Coram Street, London, W.C.1. TERminus 8547, 


« COUNTRY LIFE" COPIES 


For Sale 
OUNTRY LIFE” from 29 Sept., 1944, to date, 
but excluding issues dated 3 Nov., 1 Dec. 
1944, and 9 Mar., 1945. Offers. Will also consider 
posting future copies regularly ten days after 
issue.—Write Box 605. 


OUNTRY LIFE,” 50 odd copies from October, 
1942.—Offers to 19 North Rocks Road, 
Paignton. 





Shooting 
Tall slim 





























AVOY HOTEL, Strand, W.C.2, require °xperl 
enced Florists for their Floral Depar' ent. 
Apply, STAFF MANAGER. 










































INGLE-HANDED BUTLER or Pat ayman 
required for country house near Pet: ’sfield 
Hampshire. Two in family. Excellent  >ttast 
provided. Wife willing to help in house pr ‘erre¢ 

Suitable for ex-Serviceman.—Box 594. _ 
ANTED, Lady Warden. Hostel in xford 
Churchwoman. Age not over 48. -MRS 

HAIGH, 2 Chadlington Road, Oxford. 
— 
SITUATIONS WANTED 

STATE MANAGEMENT.—Flight Lie °nant. 





Royal Air Force, now serving B.A.O.! _ to b 
released end of year, seeks appointment. went! 
years’ experience rentals, taxation, maint nance, 
secretarial, etc., with large private estat -. town 
and agricultural. Certified Accountant.— ox 611 

X-INTELLIGENCE OFFICER requires stat: 
or other Agency in Norway. Experi¢ ced in 
all types of game preservation and estate mage 
ment. Has personal knowledge of No egian 
salmon and trout fisheries, also many “ien(s 
and business contacts in Scandinavia.—: x 613. 
X-OFFICER, Indian Army (46), seeks ost a ] 

Agent/Manager large private or sy ‘dicaté 
Shoot or Estate. Experienced bird-rearin . 4085, 
and horses. Probationary period if rea ired.- 
Box 612. 


OTHER ;,PROPERTY AND AUCTIO? 5 
ADVERTISING PAGE 1(30 
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Harlip 


THE HON. MRS. MOORE 


Mrs. Moore, whose marriage to Mr. Charles A. Moore, eldest son of Mr. Charles A. Moore, of Greenwich, 
Connecticut, U.S.A., took place in New York on November 27, is the second daughter of Lord and 
Lady Digby, of Cerne Abbey, Dorchester 
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The Editor reminds corvespondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
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LABOUR ON THE FARM 


R. TOM WILLIAMS is having an 

“asy passage so far with his agricul- 

tural policy proposals. In the House 

of Lords debate, for instance, every 
speaker welcomed the promise of security of 
markets and stability of prices as the first 
essentials to a fully productive and efficient 
agriculture. But note must be taken of the 
Minister’s warning that the Government are 
making provision for quantitative limitation 
on any section of the assured home market 
should the demand for a_ particular com- 
modity justify this course. He deliberately 
stressed this point in speaking to the Council 
of Agriculture. It is most unlikely that restric- 
tions on home production will be imposed 
for a year or two while there is an acute world 
shortage of food, but in the more bountiful 
days ahead the home producer may find his 


scope restricted. Mr. Williams did not hint 
how the quantitative limitation would be 
exercised. Presumably it would be by fixing 


barely remunerative or unremunerative prices 
for those products on the black list. Farmers will 
recall that in 1940 the prices of fat pigs were 
deliberately reduced below a profitable level to 
discourage people from fattening pigs because 
there were not enough feeding-stuffs to go round. 
Under the Government’s present proposals the 
farmer would have eighteen months’ notice of 
such restrictions. But is it sound national 
policy to discourage deliberately the output of 
any crop or livestock product that may fit 
advantageously into the farming system of any 
part of the country ? 

Lord Selborne gave a timely reminder in the 
Lords that nationalisation of the land would 
create a great and ever-growing non-resident 
landlord, and that of all landlords the worst 
was the corporate non-resident landlord. This 
is true enough, and the Government’s proposals 
for establishing a Land Commission must be 
examined critically with this in mind. Oxford 
and Cambridge Colleges are more human than 
a Government Department, but even they have 
not succeeded in forging the close links of 
personal understanding between landlord and 
tenant which make the tenant on a well-run 
private estate consider himself the most 
fortunate among farmers. 

lor the moment the most urgent problem 
in farming politics is labour. Mr. Williams 
himself admits that there is an acute shortage 
and that this presents a huge question mark. 
Where is the labour to come from? He comforts 
himself with the long-term view that the 
improved prospects and the better living and 
working conditions which the Government’s 


agricultural and housing policy will create will 
many 


attract more recruits to the land. He 
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spoke of housing as a national problem which 
must be dealt with on a national basis, and he 
promised that the requirements of the country- 
side would not be overlooked. These hopes 
would carry more weight with farmers and 
with men coming out of uniform if they could 
see to-day some new houses going up in every 
rural district, and also if the reconditioning of 
farm cottages had not been deliberately 
stopped on doctrinaire grounds. 

Agriculture’s best hopes for the future will 
be frustrated unless we can quickly get more 
houses of a good enough standard to attract 
the right type of man and his wife. Better 
housing and the provision of piped water and 
electricity supplies count for more than wage 
increases. Whatever may be the, final outcome 
of the Wages Board’s deliberations on the claim 
for a minimum weekly wage of £4 10s. for farm 
workers—a claim which in itself raises far- 
reaching issues— these considerations will decide 
whether agriculture gains the new recruits from 
the Services which are so urgently needed. 
Lord Addison was quite right to express appre- 
hension about the 1947 harvest. Then there 
will be fewer Prisoners-of-War and fewer Land 
Girls. We do not yet see the men coming 
forward to take their places. 


MUCK 


ok November weather, and the robin sings 
from morning 
On a bare bough the brief day long 
To me, as I dig in the garden plot close by, his 
warning song. 


Brief the day for letting in heaven's airy and feeding 
The teeming myriad soil with birth, 

This quick soil, in the sight of the unwise but dead 
unheeding Earth. 


With dung-vot, weed-vot, wood-ash, lime, turning 
and forking, 
Lightening the clay-heavy clod, 
Humbly I help, being son of Adam, in my working, 
God. 


How noble is this dead stuff, that out of it the living 
Soil and young roots their life may suck, 
Leavings of beast, man, plant, most holy and life- 

giving 
Muck. 
ARUNDELL ESDAILE, 


WAR LOSSES IN CHURCHES 


IFTY-SEVEN churches of note in England, 

ranging from Coventry Cathedral to Little 
Horkesley, Essex, which was obliterated, were 
more or less ruined by bombs (excluding Vic- 
torian churches as a whole). The Report of the 
Central Council for the Care of Churches, 
1941-45 (2s. 6d.) giving these figures, remarks, 
however, that as regards medieval work this 
loss is small. Of the great cathedrals, none is 
lost and only a few have been damaged at all, 
in no case irreparably. Exeter Cathedral, for 
instance, costly as it will be to deal with, will 
still contain less modern stonework than most 
cathedrals. Apart from Coventry and perhaps 
Yarmouth, the 25 or so Gothic churches ruined 
come in the third rank of importance. But of 
the far less numerous Renaissance churches, 
most of which owed their distinction in great 
part to irreplaceable fittings, 36 are more or 
less ruined, of which 16 by Wren were in the 
City and 15 in the London area (if St. John’s, 
Smith Square, is included, omitted unaccount- 
ably from the Report). In 7 cases the Renais- 
sance woodwork was of the first order. Deplor- 
able as these figures are, they are slight com- 
pared to the destruction in Germany, France, 
and Italy, and would have been greater but for 
the protective precautions taken. The Report, 
admirably produced, is further notable for its 
records of construction, including important 
sculptures, paintings, and glass, made simul- 
taneously, and for Dr. F. C. Eeles, the Secre- 
tary’s, advice on the treatment of wall surfaces 
originally published in Country LIFE. 


THE FORESTRY PROGRAMME 


“HE grant of £20,000,000 for five years’ 
afforestation, purchase of land for planting, 
and housing of forest workers, marks ‘a new 
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sense of the importance of expanding home 
timber resources. Only half this sum \as 
devoted to forestry by the State during ‘he 
whole twenty years before the war. In ‘he 
tive vears now being planned for, 365,000 ac es 
are expected to be planted or replanted, « id 
though this is hardly equivalent to the acre: ze 
of 1,100,000 suggested by the Commission rs 
for the first ten post-war years, it is obvi us 
that, in view of competing claims for land \.e, 
the major scheme needs further study «id 
preparation. Even the less ambitious | 0- 
gramme will not be practicable without he 
co-operation and assistance of private owr ‘rs 
developing their estates for timber on a scieni fic 
basis, and the Government have ostens) \ly 
recognised this fact, not only by adopting he 
dedication’’ scheme devised by the Ci m- 
missioners, but by consenting to an alterna’ ve 
system of grants and loans for owners who do 
not wish to ‘‘dedicate.’”’ It is no secret t vat 
many owners do not like the dedication }) an 
with its possibilities of unnecessary bureaucr.tic 
meddling, and the question at once arises 
whether the alternative grants now offered 
afford a workable basis of State help or whether 
they are so small that they will enable very ‘ew 
owners to avoid the other alternative of 
Government requisition. The general opinion 
appears to be that a planting grant of £7 10s. 
an acre is a totally inadequate inducement to 
an owner to spend between -£25 and £30 an 
acre, and that the offer of 2s. 6d. a year for 
maintenance is also much too small to be 
effective. Something, no doubt, depends on the 
“loans with reference to individual circum- 
stances,’’ but it seems obvious that if the 
present offer fails the Commissioners and their 
staffs will be far too busy with their own part of 
the programme to take over the planting and 
maintenance of the majority of private wood- 
lands in addition. 


ADVICE FOR FARMERS 


6 he setting up of a better and more unified 

agricultural advisory service is certainly 
required, if only to direct the stream of new 
knowledge and new inventions coming from 
research workers, both in this country and 
overseas, into the most practical channels, and 
the appointments recently announced suggest 
that the new organisations will be well staffed 
and sensibly organised. Certainly nobody more 
capable or suitable could have been appointed 
as chief officer than Mr. Scott Watson. The 
number of 1,500 new officers now to be appointed 
is no doubt largely justified by the fact that in 
addition to district officers, whose work will be 
of a general advisory kind, there will need to be 
many specialists available. It would, however, 
be interesting to know exactly how many 
members of the already existing staffs are to 
be retained and what the total size of the 
advisory organisation will’ be when all the 
proposed appointments have been made. * his 
is by no means clear from the official annou ce- 
ment. 


THE NEW COURSE AT ADDINGTON 


HAT which will be a severe blow to m.ny 

golfers has fallen; we are told that the 
New Course at Addington is largely to be 
covered with temporary houses. The Croy lon 
Council asked for some eighty acres and as the 
result of a public enquiry the Ministry has 
apparently decided that they are to have si :ty. 
If the cutting down of the demand by tw aty 
acres is intended as a sop to Cerberus it will »¢a 
singularly unsatisfying one; the course wi in 
either case be ruined. Houses are obvio ‘sly 
more important than golf, but it is har to 
believe that there were not alternative ; ‘tes 
which could have been used at least equ uly 
well for housing, if there had been any real \ ‘ish 
to save this most charming spot. The :.ew 
Course at Addington was not a mere collec ion 
of fields on which people played golf; it was by 
general consent one of the very best of in! .nd 
courses, laid out by a skilful architect in i eal 
golfing country, and had given pleasure to very 
many besides the members of the club. I* 1s 
now, as many people at any rate will conti iue 
to think, to be needlessly sacrificed without ny 
genuinely compensating advantages. 
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LLYN GWYNANT, CARNARVONSHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


HAVE recently had the opportunity to 
try a haunch of venison from a Chinese 
water-deer. A joint from any deer in these 
days—even one from an aged outcast stag 
constitutes an event of considerable import- 
ance, but a haunch from this special animal is 
suggestive of the occasions when Licinius 
Lucullus dined in the hall of Apollo. These meals 
from all accounts were epicurean feasts owing 
to the persuasions of the god, Apollo, but I do 
not think his goddess friend, Venus, can have 
had the same influence over food as, when I 
dined in her temple in the lost city of Petra, 
the dinner was a complete failure owing to petrol 
having leaked into most of the provender on 
the journey over the mountain passes. 

My personal knowledge of the Chinese 
water-deer is not extensive, but as far as I 
remember they are very much like our indigen- 
ous roe in appearance, being about 26 inches in 
height, and of much the same colour. I have 
heard that in their wild state in North-East China 
and Korea they are not easy to stalk, as they 
tise from the undergrowth suddenly like a 
flushed grouse, going away with those enormous 
bounds which the smaller antelope adopt, and, 
having travelled half a mile or so, squat in the 
long grass in which it is extremely hard to find 
them again. 

* “ * 
S )ME points in favour of the Chinese water- 
\J deer in this country are that it approves 
of oll our climates, except that of the extreme 
nor'h where snowfalls are constant and heavy in 


Winter; it will not touch young conifers nor 
bar: deciduous trees as do other deer; it is as 
prolific as the domestic goat; and it is ex- 


trer ely good eating, its meat being in quite a 


By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


different class from that of our own roe or 
fallow. If ever we return to more or less normal 
times, when the question of re-stocking parks 
and woodlands with deer may arise, the good 
qualities of the Chinese water-deer might be 
taken into consideration. I dare not hint that 
they should be introduced to the New Forest, 
as the bitter feud between the commoners and 
the parties interested in the maintenance of a 
good stock of deer began shortly after 1066, 
and continued without a break until 1851 when 
the Deer Removal Act was passed—and any 
casual remark might start it all again. 
* * 
N official statistician, whose word we 
must accept as authoritative, informs us 
that the cost of living to-day is only 203 per 
cent. higher than it was in July, 1914. This is 
the best news I have read for a very long time, 
and I am making a supreme effort to believe it, 
but the amounts inscribed on the stubs of my 
cheque book suggest that he has based his 
figures on bread alone, and it has been impressed 
upon me that man cannot live by bread alone. 
When one tries to remember the prices one paid 
for essential commodities in those wonderful 
days before the late Ixaiser started the upward 
trend in the cost of living which has never 
hesitated, they seem so absurd when compared 
with those of to-day that one doubts one’s 
memory, but I have an idea that household coal 
cost about 25s. a ton, and this being the case 
cannot understand why I paid at the rate of 


£4 1s. 4d. for the last grudging consignment. 
Then the fresh herring, to the best of mv belief, 
was sold at 14d., but the same fish to-day with- 
out the adjective is controlled at about 3d. 

I imagine that the only people with whom 
the official statistician mixes are men of his own 
tvpe and are teetotallers and non-smokers, 
otherwise he would have been laughing at 
himself to such an extent he would have been 
unable to control his pen to write the figure 
203 per cent. An old Dorset farm-hand, once 
a corporal in my company of Militia, when 
talking with nostalgic tears in his eves of 
‘Dorset dear’’ in the nineteen hundreds, told 
me that he used to be given Is. which his ‘‘ old 
‘ooman’’ took from his week’s wages on Satur- 
day night. With this he went down to the Black 
Dog where he bought an ounce of ’baccy, and 
spent a convivial evening over three pints of 
beer—‘‘and it was beer in those days, so that 
us ’ould know as how we’d ’ad zummat.”’ 

* * 
* 

te quotation from Isaiah concerning the 

blossoming of the desert as the rose, which 
at least one Member of Parliament dropped 
among his words of wisdom during a recent 
debate on Palestine, is among the hackneyed 
clichés which seem inevitable to-day whenever 
the waste places of the earth are mentioned. 
The poor old desert can no more escape from 
the rose blossoming metaphor than can the 
Royal Navy from the cognomen The Silent 
Service. However hard politicians or public 
speakers may try to avoid the expressions—if 
they do really try—they will slip out sooner or 
later, and fifty per cent. of the audience will 
nod their heads with appreciation at the 
originality of the remark, while the other fifty 
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per cent., having feared the worst from the start, 
will heave a sigh of relief that the speaker has 
got it off his chest at last. 


* * 
* 


FT °HERE would seem to be a number of 
| people who are under the impression that 
atomic energy will cause the deserts to flourish 
and grow clover crops. The fact of the matter 
is that the greater part of the existing deserts 
would be extremely fertile if they could be 
supplied with water, and if atomic energy can 
be so employed as to bore wells of very great 
depth until fresh water is found in volume, and 
then raise it to the surface in sufficient quantities 
to irrigate big areas, the rest is comparatively 
easy. All one will have to do then is to erect 
windbreaks to stop the inundation of blown 
sand, and erect fences to keep the goats out. 
It must be remembered that quite extensive 
areas of the now desert lands in Libya, Palestine 
and Trans- Jordan were cultivated some thirteen 
hundred years ago when Rome ruled the Middle 
East. Their present-day infertility is due largely 
to man’s neglect and laziness and his goat’s 
energy and appetite, with- some assistance of 

course: from his old friend, the camel. 

* * 
* 

1 ee projected footballers’ strike, about 
which we have heard so much and which, 
unlike that of the less important dockers’ strike, 
failed to materialise owing to extraordinary 
efforts to reach an agreement on the part of 
all concerned, is the one strike I should not have 
regretted. Frankly, if the complete teams of 
all the Leagues had elected to go on a strike 
lasting six months, I cannot see that it would 
have affected the essentials of life—food, 
transport, fuel, light and water—to the slightest 


REVIVAL 


By 
DAVID GUNSTON 


T was inevitable that whaling had 
to be suspended throughout the 
world during the war, and the 
present great revival of the 

industry carries a twofold significance. 
This will be the first season to follow 
a period of years in which the world’s 
whale population has been left 
unmolested ; also much of the supplies 
of oil and meat expected to result 
from it will go to feed the hungry 
countries of Europe. 

The ravages of the war and the 
continued use of some of the best 
whale factory-ships as naval vessels 
will prevent this season’s campaign 
from attaining the previous peace- 
time scale, but every effort is being 
made to take high toll of the vast 
numbers of whales that must be 
present in the Antarctic Ocean. Some 
half a dozen factory-ships, including 
some of the newest and most up-to- 
date, together with a considerable 
fleet of small whale-catchers, form the 
bulk of the armada, most of which 
has already left bases in Britain and 
Norway for a seven-months’ trip. 
Because of the unusual circumstances 
and the pressing need for oil, the 
has been extended from 
November 24 to March 24, a month 
longer than the pre-war period. 

A target of approximately 16,000 blue 
whales has been fixed, and if one assumes an 
average oil yield of about 20 tons, some idea of 
the value of this campaign can be gained. 
Whale meat, hitherto scorned as inedible except 
by certain Eskimo races, is to be used as human 
food on a large scale. The best steaks are 
almost indistinguishable from prime veal, and 
the meat contains 85 per cent. protein. It is 
to be brought back to Europe both frozen and 
dehydrated. 

Whales are not fish, but hot-blooded mam- 


season 
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degree. On the other hand, as football consti- 
tutes something much more than a pastime to 
a community who, all too frequently, go on 
strike themselves regardless of the suffering 
they cause the public, it would be highly satis- 
factory if they were hoist with their own petard. 
I do not know what the trouble was about 
beyond the fact that the players wanted more 
money, and the clubs said they could not afford 
it. When I read that a player has been trans- 
ferred from one club to another for £14,000 it is 
difficult to understand why a couple of pounds 
more per head to eleven players once a week 
constitutes a problem. Also if a man hears he 
has been sold in the open market for £14,000 
it provides proof that his value is in the neigh- 
bourhood of £1,400 a year, and he must reason- 
ably think he is worth more than the £8 a week, 
or whatever it is, that he is paid. If ever I hear 
that Country LIFE have sold me to another 
journal for £14,000 it can be taken for granted 
that I shall expect, and ask for, a most sub- 
stantial rake-off. 
* * * 
i a notice of a wedding in Australia, which 
was of some importance owing to the official 
eminence of the principals taking the plunge 
into matrimony, I| read that some difficulty was 
experienced by men who were invited to attend, 
in finding the correct kit for the ceremony : the 
striped trousers, black Homburg hat and short 
black morning coat. If the short black morning 
coat—once reserved for Foreign Office officials 
only—is now the recognised kit for all occasions 
of this description, it constitutes a blow which 
has struck right at the heart of the community 
to which I belong—the Great Retired. 
For years—almost for generations—we 
have preserved that regalia of past respecta- 


OF WHALING 


THE WHALE’S FATE IN SILHOUETTE. 


mals which spend all their lives in water. They 
share membership of the order Cetacea with the 
dolphins and fall easily into two distinct 
classes, the whalebone whales and the toothed 
whales. It is noteworthy that the former are 


mainly harmless, and the class contains the only 
whales now economically important to man. 
The second class consists of a number of 
aggressive whales that are not hunted.. 

All whales possess certain characteristics 
found in no other creature. It seems reasonable 
to assume that at one time they had four legs, 
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bility and greatness, that passport into offici: 

semi-official and private celebrating circles, t 

black tail-coat. Fashions in lapels and waistli 

might change, and tails grow longer with t) » 
years, but the Countryman’s tail-coat, whic 
alone among his kit he managed to protect fro 
the moth, held out, if slightly green with ag 

Now it would appear that, while he \ 

serving in the Home Guard on the _ loc 

front, a malign influence has been at wo 

behind his back relegating to the limbo of t 

scarecrow his last link with the world of affai: 

*.* 
RETURNED WARRIORS 
A PLAY IN ONE ACT 

Scene I.—A_ breakfast-table in England’s gr 
and pleasant land. 

Ligut.-CoL. A. (just returned from the Mid 
East; putting a week’s vation of butter ai 
a month’s vation of marmalade on his toast 
And is there really any truth in the stori: ; 
we’ve been hearing out there that you 
people at.home have been seriously rationc | 
for butter and jam during the war? 

Scene II.—The garden shed, ten minutes late’, 
date being the middle of the first month of tive 
poultry rationing period. 

GARDENER AND HANDYMAN B. (late Corporal, 

R.A.S.C., recently returned from Italy) : I’ve 

been feeding the pullets up a bit since | 

got back. They need it at this time of tlie 
year, and we have only enough food left for 
to-morrow. You’d better order another 
couple of hundredweight of layer’s mash 
and, while you’re about it, you might as 
well get a hundredweight each of wheat and 
kippled maize. 

CURTAIN. 





The gun-layer tests the harpoon gun 
which fires a delayed explosive shell with line attached 


for there is evidence that the forelegs h: ve 
become fins while all that remains of the hi d- 
legs are small bones, with no apparent use, 
floating inside the body. Only imagination « .n 
devise an idea of the sort of creature that ‘ie 
four-legged whale might have become; in v: w 
of its size and amphibiousness few ot) er 
creatures could have dominated it. 

Their heads are always very large, leadi 1g 
straight to the body, without a neck. Tue 
brain, although comparatively small, is mu-h 
convoluted, a sign of high intelligence. T1¢ 
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gape of the jaws is enormous, but in many 
whales the gullet is scarcely larger round than 
a man’s wrist. This is caused by a curious 
arrangement of the windpipe, which goes 
straight from the nostrils to the lungs without 
communicating with the mouth as in most 
other mammals. Thus, whales can breathe only 
through their nostrils, which are placed on the 
p of the head, so that they come out of the 
iter first. Very large lungs allow the animals 
remain under water for long periods, but 
1en whales do come to the surface to breathe 
"y give away their position by blowing a 
put of water high into the air. This is 
‘ause the spent air and water vapour is 
pelled just before the whale reaches the 
‘face. The considerable inhalation o1 air 
ich follows is swift and silent. 
Whales possess no vocal powers but have 
y acute hearing, especially when the nostrils 
open. This faculty calls for care when 
lking whales, as they can hear the ships’ 
fines and even the shouts of the crew from 
se quarters. Sleep, as we know it, does not 
rear to be required by most whales, for 
ervations have proved that they swim about 
nty-four hours a day. Source of the valuable 
is the blubber, a thick underskin of fat which 
1 be cut only with a sharp knife. This covers 
whole body and acts as protection from 
cold and as a reserve food store. 
The full implication of the fact that whales 
mammals is seldom realised. The young, 
y rarely twins, are produced after a very 
g period of gestation but, unlike most other 
ge creatures, whales mature about two years 
er birth. Young are born roughly every 
ond year and are suckled on the surface of 
sea. The mother lies on her side while the 
»y whale sucks at two teats with the end of 
mouth. Whales’ milk is exceedingly rich, 
ving five times the fat content of cows’ 
milk. The average life span of the commonest 
ales is not fully known, for the difficulties of 
ise study of these creatures are obvious. As 
far as can be ascertained, the average age is 
about 15, although cases of whales 30 and 40 
years old are known. It is possible that some 
live to be 100. 

Much data about the life history of whales 
was gleaned by the Discovery I] expeditions of 
pre-war days. All aspects of the problem were 
studied, even to the proportion between the 
sexes. Individual whales were marked by little 
silver darts, each bearing a number, which were 
fired into the animals. This scheme was planned 
to operate on the same lines as bird-ringing. 
Rewards were offered at whaling stations in all 
parts of the world for the recovery of the darts 
later from whales that had been caught. 

Most whales of all kinds seen in this country 
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A CAPTURED WHALE BEING SECURED TAIL FIRST 
Note the barnacles on the fin and the line still fastened to the harpoon gun 


are specimens that have been stranded on our 
coasts. No whale voluntarily comes inshore. 
Sometimes one runs into shallow coastal water 
and becomes stranded owing to its inability to 


“ae [Res ad 


A WHALE DIVES AS THE HARPOON-LAYER WATCHES THE RESULT 
OF HIS SHOT 


turn in its own length. This is because the great 
backbone is inflexible and the tail is set horizon- 
tally and not vertically, as in fish. With no 
means of getting back into deeper water the 
whale is helpless. 

The most valuable of these mammals is 
the blue whale, the world’s largest creature, 
which often attains a length of 90 feet or more. 
It is roughly the colour of unpainted corrugated 
iron and large specimens may weigh as much as 
90 tons. They produce, in addition to the oil 
from the blubber, large quantities of meat, 
while the bone and waste products are ground 
into fertiliser. 

All whales are carnivorous, but the blue 
whale subsists entirely on minute shrimp-like 
creatures, known as krill. Vast quantities of 
this fry abound in whaling areas, tinging the 
water pink. The blue whale swims straight 
through the shoals with its mouth open. From 
the upper jaw hangs a thick curtain-like 
structure consisting of many plates of whale- 
bone, their ends frayed into stiff hairs. (Whale- 
bone is not really bone but a horny substance 
akin to hair.) This curtain acts as a strainer 
and separates the solid food matter from the 
large amount of water, which is expelled. As 
might be expected, blue whales daily consume 
colossal quantities of this food to maintain life. 


Close behind the blue whale in economic 
importance is the fin whale, which is rather 
smaller, reaching maturity at about 65 feet in 
length. In colour it is brown above, with 
whitish underparts, and otherwise resembles the 
blue variety. 

The last of main value is the hump- 
back whale which, although much smaller 
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again, is shaped ditterently, with a short body, 
very large head and a belly that curves down- 
wards and bears several conspicuous grooves. 
It is mainly black in colour and the flippers, 
which in the other species are comparatively 
small, are almost a third of the total length. 

The rest of the whalebone whales are not 
now of much importance—the Sei and Biscay 
Right whales being stranded occasionally but 
never hunted. 





A PIECE OF BLUBBER FROM A 
BLUE WHALE 


Of the toothed whale family the best known 
is the sperm whale, or cachalot, source of the 
once highly valuable ambergris, a secretion of 
its intestines. The demand for this substance 
as an ingredient of high-grade perfumes is now 
almost nil as substitutes are used, so the sperm 
whale, with its single nostril and grotesquely 
shaped head, is seldom hunted. 
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Toothed whales do not have whale- 
bone but grow teeth. In the killer whales 
they are used to great advantage. These 
mammals are quite small as whales go, 
averaging 30 ft. in length, and are easily 
distinguished by the large dorsal fin. 
They feed on various other denizens of 
the ocean, including other fish of all 
sizes, seals, cuttle-fish, squids and even 
other whales. They usually hunt in 
packs, led by an old bull whale, 
and are ferocious in the extreme. 
Many a much larger sperm whale 
has been caught bearing scarred 
evidence of grapples with one or 
other of the killers, for there are 
several. So fearless are they that 
they have been known to attack 
dead whales moored alongside a 
factory-ship. On another occa- 
sion a captured killer whale was 
found to have the remains of 
seven porpoises and five adult 
seals in its belly. Other relat- 
ed whales, of interest purely 


as natural history specimens, 
include Cuvier’s, Sowerby’s, 
True’s, pilot and _ bottle-nosed 


whales. These, however, are 
seldom encountered by whalers 
and are usually seen only when 
stranded. 

The stranded carcasses of 
whales first proved the value of 
these mammals to man _ who, 
apart from the killers, is the only 
enemy of the big whales. Various 
kinds have been sought at differ- 
ent times in the history of 
whaling, often until they were 
almost exterminated. Extensive 


whaling campaigns normally 
take a very large toll which 


requires years for replacement. 

The discovery of petroleum and 

the use of steel instead of whale- 

bone, at one time the mainstay of the 
industry, seriously affected whaling, 
almost to extinction, but in this cen- 
tury it has been continued to obtain 
the oil now widely used in the manu- 
facture of margarine, other edible fats, 
and also soap. The British Govern- 
ment bought the world’s available stocks 
of whale oil at the beginning of the 
recent war, and most of our margarine 
and cooking fats have come from this source 
ever since. 

Whaling to-day is a far cry from the hap- 
hazard and often highly dangerous methods of 
the old days of Moby Dick. Now the efficiently 
equipped factory-ship, with its fleet of fast 
catchers, leaves nothing to chance. An explo- 
sive harpoon is used. It is fired from a gun in 


A STRANDED BLUE WHALE 
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A FINE CATCH ALONGSIDE THE 
FACTORY-SHIP 


the bows of the catcher. Several] shots are needed 
to kill the large whales, which are then inflated 
with air to keep- them afloat. They are picked 
up later to be towed back to the parent ship. 
There, one by one, they are hauled up on to the 
flat deck through the stern slipway to be flensed, 
a process in which the blubber is cut off. 

Every part of the carcase is used, modern 
refining apparatus boiling down and purifying 
the oil, which is stored in special tanks. All 
manner of up-to-date equipment is fitted in the 
latest factory-ships now busy, even to radar for 
detecting icebergs. Whaling is tough work, but 
the men engaged on it to-day are worthy 
successors to those of yore, with their hand- 
thrown harpoons. They know, too, that this 
season, more than ever before, their work is of 
the utmost importance. 





CAS Be a ee ke 
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COUNTRY WIT AND GRAPHIC SPEECH 


NE ofthe favourite sayings of my father, 
who was a countryman born and bred, 
was ‘“‘It doesn’t take us long to doa 
five minutes’ job !”’ To the townsman, 

| daresay, there would not seem anything very 
funny in this, but the genuine countryman 
would respond at once with a chuckle. I am 
not going to defend country humour—much 
less to define it: all I want to insist upon is 
it anybody with an ounce of country blood 
ir his veins would recognise my father’s saying 
a. a good example. In any case, I think 
evamples are more profitable than definitions 
—-they are certainly less boring. Here, then, 
a’: a few, gathered more or less at random. 

In my part of East Anglia, for instance, 
wen a corn stack has been so badly made that 
it soon begins to lean precariously, the tra- 
d ional thing to say is: ‘‘ That’s gone to Will’s 
n \ther’s!’’ Don’t ask me why. Or, if you do, 
[| .\hall make the guess that Will’s mother is 
p »bably under the daisies. Anyway, such 
e pressions are often so old that there is no 
\ ger any telling exactly what they mean, and 
t 
I 
t 


_s 


probe too closely for a ‘‘why’”’ would be 

rely pedantic. The sense may have gone but 
t. e laugh remains—and that’s all that matters 
to the countryman. 

However, we have another harvest saying 
id, for all I know, it may be just as common 
ewhere) that asks no unravelling. When the 
lc st sheaf is being hoisted up on to the stack, 
nebody is sure to say: “ That’s the one we’ve 
n looking for all the harvest!’’ You may 
nk it trite; and I suppose it is. All the same, 
harvest in these parts would be quite com- 
‘te without it. Corn-dollies, dressed-up 
vagons and so on are all more or less things 
0! the past now, but this trite little joke (which 
belongs, every bit as much as they do, to another 
vay of life, another way of work) still persists. 
t is, Moreover, as provocative of good-humour 
in the harvest-field to-day as it was when it 
is first spoken—and goodness knows how long 
o that was. 


ame te of me 


=< 


* * * 

That is one of the most attractive features 
of country humour: it never quite loses its 
freshness. It may be passed on from generation 
to generation, but it remains a coin the mintage 
of which is never dulled with use. The same 
may be said of other expressions which are not 
necessarily humorous—metaphors, likenesses 
and odd phrases which, once coined, have never 
gone out of currency. ‘“‘ You might just as well 
follow the hare with a tabor’’ is a saying that 
has an old-time ring about it, as if it dated from 
the morris-dancing England of long ago. Very 
likely it does, but only last year I heard it used 
in Gloucestershire during an ordinary country 
conversation. And for how long have the 
cottagers in my own village been saying, in 
moments of elation, that they feel ‘‘as happy 
as all the birds ’’? 

The fact is, of course, that poetry comes 
naturally to the countryman. (Or should I say, 
alas, that it used to come naturally?) His senses 
have not been dulled, as have the townsman’s; 
with the result that he is inevitably graphic in 
his speech. ‘‘Her’s nothing but an owd yowe 
dressed up lamb-fashion”’ is the description I 
heard, also in Gloucestershire, of a dressed-up 
woman who was old enough to have known 
better ; ‘‘I wouldn’t a-been seen with her in a 
field of tinkers!”’ It was the same countryman 
who expressed his scorn of another sort of 
woman by saying: ‘‘ Don’t thee ever wed such 
a great mullock of a creature: they uses up all 
their energy to carry their carcasses about !”’ 
I vidently that old man must long ago have 
ed any romantic notions he once had about 
men in general, for I remember an occasion 
ien he broke into rhyme on the subject of 
1arried life. This, as near as I can recall, is 
what he said : 


2 2 


rst year it’s all love and kisses, 

ond year it’s not many misses, 

ird year it’s wind and weather, 

d fourth year it’s whatever brought thee and me 
together. 


By C. HENRY WARREN 


The countryman’s concern is, first and 
foremost, with things. It is in the nature of 
his job, all the day and all the year, that this 
should be so. Accordingly, his speech tends to 
be factual. Of an animal in prime condition he 
will say, ‘It was as good a beast as ever got 
into a skin.” You and I, in losing this over- 
riding interest in things, have lost, too, the 
graphic speech that goes with it. How we 
should have to fumble for words to express, for 
instance, what manure does to the land. But 
the Essex countryman, born in arable and bred 
in the art of mucking it, says, quite simply: 
“That'll mend it.” 

* * * 


When I was in conversation with one of 
my neighbours the other day, she said: ‘‘ That 
puts me in mind of old Susan. She had only one 
tooth in her head. She used to fold the table- 
cloth on it, I remember.”’ Try to describe 
Susan’s action for yourself. Can you do it in 
as few words as my neighbour, who never went 
to school? Or as graphically, however many 
words you use? 

Gradually, of course, country speech is 
becoming as dull and ordinary as town speech, 
just as country humour is losing its character- 
istic note—as characteristic as the flavour of a 
hazel-nut or the scent of hedge honeysuckle. 
But there are still plenty of English villages, 
thank goodness, where the natives (though they 
may drive tractors instead of a team of horses 
and listen to the radio every night) use the good 
old words and where true rural wit and humour 
still survive. In one such village—and it is 
fewer than fifty miles from the heart of London 
—a certain labourer is a standing joke, even 
to-day, because it took him so long to make up 
his mind to marry. Sunday after Sunday, for 
I don’t know how many years, he cycled to the 
near-by hamlet where his lady-love lived. His 
week’s washing was tied in a bundle on the 
carrier. ‘‘There goes old Wally a-courtin’,” 
was the regular comment, but there was never 
any rumour of an approaching marriage. At 
last, however, he did somehow manage to bring 
it off. ‘‘ But not avore he’d wore out three door- 
scrapers,’’ the village said. And long after he is 
dead I am sure he will still be known as “‘old 
Wally—who wore out three door-scrapers 
a-courtin’.” 


In the same village I heard of another 
example of country wit; but this one, I must 
confess, dates further back—to the days when 
farmers went about their job a little differently 
from the way they do to-day. The custom on a 
certain farm (quite a common custom then) was 
for the stockman to come along to the farm- 
house each morning to receive the men’s orders 
for the day. The farmer would still be abed. 
The stockman, approaching under the bedroom 
window, would give first a modest little cough, 
then another and another, louder each time, to 
waken his master. But one Winter morning 
the farmer woke in a bad temper. Truth to 
tell, he had been up very late the night before, 
celebrating with some of his cronies. 

‘Mornin’ sir!” the stockman called up to 
the bedroom window. ‘‘What’s the orders for 
to-day?” “I don’t know what you'd better 
do,”’ said the farmer, too sore to be bothered 
with such things at that early hour. ‘Nor 
don’t I, neither,’’ the stockman replied. ‘Oh, 
go and hang yourself!’ called the farmer. 
““T’others too, sir?’’ asked the stockman, as he 
shuffled off out of the yard. 


* * O* 


In fact, the countryman, even though he 
has been laughed at for so many years, is not 
nearly so dumb as he may sometimes seem. 
And here is one last story to prove it. A very 
spick-and-span motorist once lost his way in 
the twisting lanes beyond the village. Sign- 
posts, when there were any, did not help him, 
because they pointed only to places of which 
he had never heard and to which, in any case, 
he did not wish to go. At last he saw an old 
labourer coming along under the hedge—sack 
on back, pipe upside-down in his mouth. The 
motorist stopped and asked the way. For reply 
he received a long list of instructions which 
involved a sugar-beet field, a farm way back in 
the fields, a turn this way and a turn that way, 
a burnt oak, and various other landmarks 
which, though they were as familiar as his hand 
to the old labourer, meant nothing whatever to 
the impatient motorist. At last, seeing he would 
never get any forwarder, the motorist lost his 
temper and called the old man a fool. ‘‘I may 
be a fool,’’ was the reply, ‘but I ain’t darned 
well lost !’”’ 


NEAR THE FINISHING FURROW 





WINTER PLOUGHING IN 


PROGRESS IN THE TROUTBECK VALLEY, 


WESTMORLAND 
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COLLECTORS’ 
QUESTIONS 


Questions intended for these pages should be forwarded to the Editor, 
Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for reply. In no case should originals be sent ; nor can 
any valuation be made 


A VICTORIAN FASHION 


ENCLOSE a photograph of a piece of 
gilt metal about five inches long and most 
delicately fashioned. Can you tell me any- 
thing about it?—M.G.R., West Dulwich, 
S.E. 21. 


The photograph shows a Victorian bouquet- 
holder. The bouquetier or porte-bouquet was 
already in use in Georgian days but then con- 
sisted of a flat flask of either metal or glass 
which was tucked into the corsage to hold a 
tall nosegay of flowers. The vogue for the hand 
bouquet began with the young Queen Victoria, 
who had a passion for carrying small bouquets 
of fragrant flowers on formal occasions. Soon 
jewellers were vying with each other in design- 
ing bouquet-holders with elaborately enriched 
containers, sometimes in the most delicate 
filigree. The fashion continued until about 1880. 

Three main types of bouquet-holder were 
made : the funnel, the cornucopia and the stick 
stem variety. Some funnel-holders were fitted 
with folding tripods so that they might be used 
as vases; other holders—the portmanteau type 

-consisted of a combination of bouquet-holder, 
vinaigrette and scent bottle. 

Materials included gold, silver gilt, pinch- 
beck, steel, ivory, tortoiseshell, coral and por- 
celain, and when a handle or stick was added it 
was usually of a different material. Decorations 
included flower and other designs in precious 
or hard stones, bone, ivory, glass, mother-of- 
pearl, enamel. Inset in some of the early con- 
tainers were medallions, cameos, miniatures, 
lockets of hair or mirrors. 

Many hand bouquet-holders were supplied 
with pins to hold the bouquet in position : these 
were usually attached to guard chains. To a 
second chain was attached a ring intended to 
slip over the finger, leaving both hands free. 
Some types had a loop at the base of the stick 
so that the holder could be threaded on an 
independent chain or a ribbon. As an alter- 
native to the pin, tortoiseshell containers and 
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those of fragile, slight- 
ly springy metal were 
fitted with a ring for 
compressing the leaves 
that formed the body 
and thus gripping the 
stem of the bouquet. 


A RARE 

















































JAPANESE VASE 


I enclose photo- 
graphs of an antique 
vase that I own. Ishould 
be glad if you could tell 
me if the history of it as 
handed down to me is 
likely to be correct. The vase was brought to my 
grandfather and given to him by the captain of 
a tea clipper from China, somewhere about 1840, 
my grandfather being a ship’s husband, with a 
shipyard in this port. The captain told him 
that the vase is a royal spittoon and stood outside 
the front entrance of the palace of Pekin, and 
that it was stolen by a soldier when the palace 
was sacked. The height of the vase is just two 
feet and the colouring is blue, white, red and 
gold. The dragon on the lid is in red with 
splashes of gold round the mouth and on the 
chest. On each side of the vase is a crouching 
hare (photograph enclosed) all in gold imposed 
on a circle of red. The captain said the dragon 
on the lid and the crouching hare were a sign of 


the royal house. I should be glad if any of 


A VICTORIAN 
BOUQUET-HOLDER 


A Victorian 


See Question : 
Fashion 


your experts could verify this.—WILFRID 
CHRISTOPHERSON, Park Road, Ipswich, 
Suffolk. 


This jar or potiche and cover seems to bea 
magnificent example of a type familiar in many 
old country-house collections, and well repre- 
sented in museums. The detail showing the 


hare is interesting and is an attractive and 


























































































JAPANESE POTICHE OF THE TYPE KNOWN AS IMARI. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
(Right) DETAIL OF DECORATION SHOWING THE CROUCHING HARE 


See Question : 





A Rare Fapanese Vase 















unusual feature. The date of the potiche woul: 
be about 1700. These gorgeous examples of tlic 
potter’s art were exported to Europe in coi 
siderable numbers about that time, and few 
royal palaces or large noblemen’s mansio1is 
were without them. It is therefore by no means 
impossible that this potiche stood outside tlic 
front entrance of the palace of Pekin. Bui, 
interesting though it would be if this could be 
established, the evidence of the captain of the 
tea clipper cannot be accepted without further 
confirmation, because the captain seems to have 
been badly informed in other matters. For 
instance, the animal on the cover is not a 
dragon, and the hare is not an Imperial symbol 
of China. 

The vase is unquestionably Japanese, of the 
type known as Imari, the name of the sea-port 
from which it was exported, and was made in 
Hizen Province, at Arita, though that would 
not necessarily mean that it could not have been 
found in China. 

The captain’s story is interesting as being 
completely ‘‘in character’’—especially his identi- 
fication of the jar as a royal spittoon. Spittoons 
were indeed known in Chinese porcelain, but 
they are wide-mouthed, squat jars, with no 
covers. They are often of the finest Imperi:l 
porcelain. Imperial Japanese porcelain seen:s 
to be unknown, oddly enough. The Emperor 
was not, ceramically speaking, of much impor't- 
ance. 


DRIZZLING BOXES 

Could you give me any information abo t 
drizzling boxes? For many years I have tri d 
to find one, but without success. 


In Dormer Creston’s book The Regent a d 
His Daughter it is stated that drizzling u's 
introduced into England from the Court of Ma-e 
Antoinette, where it was known as “ parfilag ° 
and its votaries as “ parfileuses.” 


It was, as far as one can gather, a box i '0 
which were put any articles which had bi n 
dipped in or plated with gold, such as gold le e, 
epauleties, gold buttons; then by turning a 
handle continually, a small amount of pure g 'd 
was recovered. 


Prince Leopold, husband of Princess Ch '- 
lotte, is said to have been a votary, and m: le 
enough money in one year, from his drizzli ig 
box, to buy his niece Queen Victoria a do's 
tea service. 


The owner of an historic house tells me ti at 
her aunt told her there was one at this house -n 
her girlhood, but that it does not now exist. 


I have a sketch, sent me by a friend fri'n 
France of a drizzling box, which shows an elo i- 
gated oval (in plan) to which is attached a rd 
projecting at one end which was either rotated »r 
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moved to and fro.—LanceELot Rosson, Chantry Field, 
Guildford, Surrey. 


There is a full description of drizzling (parfilage) 
in English Secular Embroidery, and parfiler is defined in 
Littré as ‘‘défaire fil a fil une étoffe, ou un galon, soit 
d’ov, soit argent, et séparer l’or et l’argent.’’ Drizzling 
consisted of an unravelling of gold and silver thread 
from lace and embroidery and was much in vogue 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. In the life 
of Caroline Bauer we read that it was invented at the 
Court of Versailles during the reign of Louis XVI. 
Me. de Genlis, in her Mémoires (Vol. 111, page 173) 
savs that it was the custom to ask for old gold 
ep .ulettes, sword knots, even gold galons from the 
ve ets, and separate the gold from the silk and sell 
th gold. The custom was not confined to the French 
cc ‘Tt. 

Lady Mary Coke writes from the Austrian Court 
th t ‘All the ladies who don’t play at cards, pick gold. 
’T the most general fashion I ever saw; they all carry 
th r bags in the pockets.’’ (Letters and Journals of 
Lc y Mary Coke.) In England the work continued 
to oe popular after it had died out in France. 

A portrait of a lady by L. Tocque in the Louvre 
sh ws her unravelling an edging of gold lace surround- 
in) a sachet and winding the thread upon an orna- 
m: ital shuttle. All references we have seen point to 
un inding or unpicking gold thread. Perhaps a reader 
ca produce a box such as that described by our 
co espondent. 


A 18TH-CENTURY WATER-COLOUR 





A WATER-COLOUR DRAWING BY S. POMAREDE, 1736-1768 


See Question: An 18th-Century Water-colour 





I enclose a photograph of one of six water- 
co urs of Roman ruins. These all bear the 
si; ature ** Simr Pomardi ”’; and the reproduc- 
tic does not, of course, show the delicacy of 
co. uring of the original. 

Is anything known of this artist ?— 
M uaeL Etnertncron, Newland, Withy- 
po le, Minehead, Somerset. 

This must be S. Pomarede, who from 1736- 
1768 made a lot of drawings and engravings of 
Roman ruins, especially of the Capitol. Italian 
spelling of that period is often erratic and mis- 
leading. 


A MODEL BY RYSBRACK 


I have in my possession a small terra-cotta 
with a male figure in Roman costume lying 


eighteenth century, are in existence, and ex- 
amples may be seen in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The model probably represents some 
nobleman or commander with his wife; had 
the female figure been standing, she might 
well have been a Virtue, Valour, Justice or the 
like. 


19ta-CENTURY FORGERIES 

The enclosed rubbings are from a pewter 
token which I bought in the belief that it was a 
pewter horse “brass.” I now think it is a form 
of beggar’s token. Traces of gilding are still 
present on its surface. Can you give me any 
information regarding origin and date ?—H. L. 
Patrick (Capt. R.A.M.C.), 7, Strangways, 
Larkhill, Wiltshire. 


These rubbings have been taken from one 
of the well-known “ Billie and Charlie’’ badges 
made during the 1840s by William Smith and 
Charles Eaton. They were sold for 4s. each with 
the deliberate intention to deceive. Hundreds 
of specimens are known in about 20 varieties 
of form, at least eight of which are in the 
Guildhall Museum. They have acquired both 
reputation and value as forgeries. An immense 
amount of trouble seems to have been taken to 
avoid discovery of the fraud by varying the 
size of the badges, their inscriptions, dates and 
devices. 

The loops for suspension were also 
made in several shapes. The metals used 
include bronze, copper, pewter, iron. When a 
group of the badges are seen together their 
family likeness becomes immediately obvious : 


8 down, a female figure seated beside 
him, and a sort of pyramid at the 
; back. Can you tell me what date 
, it is likely to be, and whom it is likely 
l to be by Enquirer, Horsham. 
. 


seen separately they have an appear- 
ance of quaintness designed by “Billy 
and Charlie’”’ to deceive those with little 
knowledge of armour, costume or 
heraldry. The devices depict an amaz- 
ing mixture of inconsistencies and in- 
congruities. Inscriptions have a 
superficial look of genuineness and resist 
every effort to decipher. When dated the 
years are remote: 1001 is common, 1036, 
1138, 1236 and 1326 are known. The 





This is probably a model for 
a monument by J. M. Rysbrack 
(1696-1770) or Peter Scheemakers 
or Scheemaker (1690-1784), who 
executed many monuments of the 


type. Without seeing it, identifi- script and method of representing the 
cation is impossible, but a number date are inaccurate for the periods 
of these models, which were widely professed. 


collected by connoisseurs in the 
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és 19th-CENTURY FORGERIES, OF 
d BILLIES AND CHARLIES’”’ WHICH 20 VARIETIES ARE KNOWN 
rT OF DIFFERENT DESIGNS 


See Question : 19th-Century Forgeries 





1.—WHITELADIES AND BOSCOBEL. 
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The painting by Robert Streeter at Hampton Court Palace - 


BOSCOBEL, STAFFORDSHIRE 


Built about 1600 for John Giffard of Chillington as a “secret place” in guise of a banqueting or hunting lodge, the house famously 
. L , g } & q fof g ‘of é 


served its purpose September 6-7, 


OSCOBEL, the most retired place 
for concealment in all the country, 
belonging to Recusants who, being 
used to searches and persecution, 

had been taught the best contrivances for 
security and privacy."’ “A very obscure 
habitation between Tong Castle and Brewood 
in a kind of Wilderness, built by John Giffard 

































1651. 
By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


Esq about 30 years since, who inviting friends 
and neighbours to a house-warming feast and 
desiring Sir Basil Brook to give the house a 
name, He aptly called it Boscobel, from 
Italian Bosco Bello, because seated in the 
midst of many fair woods.”’ 

These passages from two of the pam- 
phlets narrating the “miracle of Boscobel,” 
published in the year 
of Charles II’s Re- 
storation,* aptly de- 
scribe the situation 
and origin of this 
famous little house. 
Yet in spite of the 
Royal Oak and Bosco- 
bel having for nearly 
three centuries been 
an object of pilgrim- 
age, it is not perhaps 
generally realised 
how remarkably 
intact and what an 
unusual place it is. 
The present excellent 
condition is due to 
the Earl of Bradford, 
the owner of Bosco- 
bel, who a few years 
ago had the house 
carefully repaired and 
the garden tidied up. 

From the pas- 
sages quoted above 
it is evident that 
Boscobel was never 
an ordinary inhabited 
home. John Giffard, 
whose forbears had 





(Left) 2—THE ROYAL OAK, WITH BOSCOBEL IN THE 


It is now the property of the Earl of Bradford 


owned near-by Chillington since the thir- 
teenth century (and whose descendants do 
still), built it in a lonely part of Brewood 
forest, ostensibly, it would seem, as a hunting 
or banqueting lodge, covertly for the service 
of the proscribed religion of his ancestors and 
as a possible place for concealment. As he 
died in 1612, it must have been built before 
then; but not long, and at the very time 
when the technique of secret hiding-places 
had been perfected by Brother Nicolas Owen, 
known as Little John, executed under torture 
in 1606. The Boscobel hiding-places are 
relatively ingenuous, scarcely worthy of ‘he 
great master of concealment; but they «re 
integral to the structure of the building, 
which must have been designed to contain 
them. Probably the same craftsman mde 
them as those at Mosely Old Hall (Coun’ Ry 
Lire, June 11, 1943), the King’s noxt 
refuge after Boscobel, whereas the more 
complex “holes’’ inserted in Harving on 
(twenty miles away; Country Lire, © ol. 
XCVI, page 1124) are perhaps attributabl: to 
the subtle Owen. 

How little the house itself has char sed 
externally can be seen by comparing the 
photographs (Figs. 4, 7) with the engra\ ing 
(Fig. 3) and Robert Streeter’s landscap« at 
Hampton Court (Fig. 1). The latter, on of 
the earliest English landscape paintings, vas 
no doubt executed for Charles II soon a ter 
1660, and was the original from which \ an- 
dergucht’s later engraving was adap ed. 
Both include Whiteladies, the ex-Cister: ian 


wn 


*White Ladies, or His Majesty’s Misaculous Py. ser- 

vation .... Westminster, 1660. Boscobel, oi th 
Histcry of His Sacred Majesty's mcst miract ‘ous 
Preservation, by Thomas Blount, Loudon, 166\ 
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3.—-ENGRAVING BY VANDERGUCHT REPRESENTING CHARLES II’s MOVEMENTS ROUND WHITELADIES AND BOSCOBEL 


From Thomas Blount’s Boscobel 


convent at that time the property 
of John Giffard’s widowed daughter 
Mrs. FitzHerbert, in order to com- 
plete the “story,” although the two 
places are a mile apart. 

Allowing for the pictorial con- 
ventions of the time, it can be seen 
that Boscobel has not materially 
changed. We see the same big 
chimney-stack, though its original 
brick shafts have been replaced 
(Fig. 7). The additional gables seen 
in the engraving to the right and 
left of the chimney are evidently 
the returned ends of the building, 
shown conventionally in defiance 
of perspective, for the front (Fig. 4) 
is original and there is no sign of 
any reconstruction at that point; 
moreover the low gable adjoining 
the house to the left, in the engrav- 
ing, still exists on the left of the 
house (Fig. 7) and is the inhabited 
portion. Probably it is of earlier 
date and was lived in by the 
woodman William Penderel and his 
wife, caretakers of the grander part 
added by John Giffard for his own 
occasional use, and who looked 
alter Charles. The garden is still 
lai out in small box-edged beds, and 
In ihe south-west corner of it rises 
the Mount (Fig. 6) seen in the 
piciures, though the surmounting 
arb ur no longer exists. The stone 
tab > (7 in the engraving) has long 
sin» disappeared. But the Royal 
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4.—SOUTH-WEST VIEW OF BOSCOBEL FROM 


THE 





MOUNT 
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PARLOUR 


Ground floor 


Oak (8) is very much alive, in exactly the 
same relationship to the house as engraved, 
though now isolated instead of surrounded by 
other trees. At Whiteladies, on the other 
hand, all the Tudor buildings have disappeared 
leaving only the ruined shell of the convent 
to which they had been added. 


After his defeat at the Battle of Worces- 
ter on Wednesday, September 3, 1651, 
Charles escaped with a small party including 
the Earl of Derby and Mr. William Giffard. 
The decision that the King should make for 
Boscobel thus had two supporters in that 
small band, for Lord Derby had already found 
refuge there en route for Worcester after his 
small force’s defeat at Wigan. Riding through 
the night they reached Whiteladies about 
three in the morning where other members 
of the Giffard family were living, with George 
and John Penderel among the men-servants. 
On the way, according to Charles’s own 


7.—THE 


WEST SIDE 


account, he took ‘“‘the resolution of putting 
myself into a disguise and endeavouring to 
get afoot to London in a country fellow’s 
habit.” The party first refreshed themselves 
with sack and biscuit, other Penderel brothers 
being meanwhile mobilised—Richard from a 
smallholding called Hobbal Grange, William 
from Boscobel—then Charles dirtied his face 
with soot, had his hair cut short, and changed 
into Richard Penderel’s best suit (“jump and 
breeches of green coarse cloth, a doeskin 
leather doublet’), a hat belonging to 
Humphrey Penderel, another brother, a 
miller, and another servant’s shoes, throwing 
his own down a privy. Lord Derby solemnly 
put the King into William Penderel’s charge 
before continuing his flight with the other 
gentlemen. 

Charles with Richard Penderel spent 
Thursday in Spring Coppice (Fig. 3—9, 10), 
ostensibly as woodmen. From its cover they 


The Penderels’ quarters on the left 


6.—THE MOUNT :IN RELATION 
TO THE HOUSE 


saw a troop of cavalry ride up and search 
Whiteladies but gain no information; and 
during the day, a very wet one, Charles 
decided to give up attempting to make 
London, instead to try to cross the Severn 
and so gain Wales thence escaping to France. 
So at nightfall he set out with the trusty 
Richard to Madeley, which they reached about 
midnight, only to find the bridge heavily 
guarded. They spent the following day, 
Friday the 5th, hiding in Mr. Woolfe’s house 
there, and that night retraced their steps, 
but this time to Boscobel where, footsore, 
soaked and tired, Charles arrived about 
3 a.m. on Saturday. He sat on the roots of a 
tree while Richard knocked at the door. 


Within he found not only William 
Penderel on the look-out, but Colonel William 
Carless, a local man, also a fugitive from 
Worcester, arrived in some distress. Charles 
was quickly brought into the house, give a 


8.—THE “SQUIRE’S BEDROOM” 


First floor 
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meal of bread and cheese and a posset of 
thin milk and small beer brewed by Mrs. 
Penderel, who washed his sore feet with 
warm water and dried his shoes. Carless 
convinced him it would be unwise to stay 
in the house so selected a bushy pollarded 
oak, situated about 100 yards into the 
surrounding woodland, into which, with 
the help of William’s ladder, they climbed 
be‘ore the sun rose. Both took cushions 
to it on, and Charles spent much of the 
da sleeping, his head in Carless’s lap, 
wh le Joan Penderel kept watch near by 
prc ending to gather sticks. Presently the 
Co onel produced a bread and cheese lunch 
wh ch both enjoyed. None of the con- 
tel porary accounts mention the familiar 
ep. ode of the search party riding under 
th: tree. In the evening Charles climbed 
do: n and “was brought into the garden 
wh ce he eat in the bower of it’”’—evi- 
de ly the arbour on the mount—and 
rec ived the reports which the Penderel 
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in Fig. 4; the present door in the room 
dates from about 1800, having replaced 
the original panel. The other hiding-place 
is entered by a trap-door at the top of the 
attic stairs (Fig. 10), which attic, with its 
window, is presumably the gallery referred 
to. Off it at right angles another attic, 
oriented east and west, may have 
been used as a chapel; its walls have 
traces of painted decoration—flowering 
trees in pots—of 18th-century date. 

On the Sunday Carless’s fried mutton 
collops were eaten, cold, and Charles spent 
some time ‘“‘in the pretty arbour which 
grew upon a mount.’”’ John Penderel was 
sent to make contact with Lord Wilmot, 
thought to be at Moseley but actually at 
Bentley, fixed a rendezvous for the evening, 
and that night Charles slipped away from 
Boscobel, to spend the Monday with 
Wilmot hiding at Moseley, where his 
experiences have already been related in 
Country LiFE by Mr. Kessler in the 





9.—*A GALLERY TO WALK IN” 
Attic floor 


brothers had obtained during the day. 
William showed him “the secret place 
wherein the Earl of Derby had been 
secured, which his majesty liked so well 
that he decided to trust only to that and 
go no more into the Royal Oak.”’ William 
shaved him and further trimmed his hair, 
Charles remarking “he had never been 
shaved by any barber before,’ and “my 
dame Joan,” as he called Mrs. Penderel, 
produced a chicken for supper, after which 
Carless went out to forage a sheep for 
their Sunday dinner. 


On Sunday morning (7th) “his 
majesty got up early, his dormitory being 
none of the best nor his bed the easiest, 
and, near the secret place where he lay, 
had the convenience of a gallery to walk 
in where he . . . spent some time in his 
devotions and had the advantage of a 
window which surveyed the road from 
Tong to Brewood.”’ Mr. H. P. Kingstont 
poir ts out that there are two secret places 
at Poscobel. One, at the side of the fire- 
place in the ‘“‘squire’s bedroom”’ (Figs. 8 
and 11) gives access by a trap-door to a 
furtier hiding-hole which led down the 
flue to the garden by the little door seen 





+ li anderings of Charles II in Staffcrdshive 
ai 1 Shropshire, Cornish, Birmingham, 1933. 


article referred to. He got away only 
just in time, for on the Monday two troops 
of soldiers made a thorough search of 
Boscobel, threatened the Penderels, ate 
up their provisions, and plundered the 
house. Notwithstanding which, honest 
William that afternoon walked over to 
pay Mr. Staunton for the sheep Colonel 
Carless had taken, for which however the 
owner, hearing it had been killed for ‘‘ some 
honest cavaliers,” refused to take any 
money. 

We cannot follow Charles’s adven- 
tures further now. Immediately after his 
Restoration the Royal Oak became an 
object of popular pilgrimage and soon had 
to be surrounded by a protecting wall. 
Indeed there has long been some contro- 
versy as to whether the existing tree is 
the original or a successor. But the fact 
that it has been under continuous inspec- 
tion by the public ever since 1660 and at 
no time has been recorded to have dis- 
appeared (though about 1700 to be much 
damaged by souvenir hunters), or to be 
quite a young tree, seems conclusive 
evidence that it is authentic. Boscobel 
passed from the FitzHerberts, to whom 
it had come from the Giffards, to the 
Misses Evans, then to Sir T. W. Evans, 
Bt., and the Rev. E. Carr (owner in 1894). 


14, 1945 
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10.—HIDING-PLACE AT TOP OF ATTIC 
STAIRS 
In which Charles II spent the night of 


September 6-7, 1651 


Towards the end of the eighteenth century some 
internal redecoration took place, introducing 
additional panelling, the replastering of some of 
the ceilings and the placing, above a new fireplace 
in the parlour (Fig. 5), of a black marble slab en- 
graved with the scene of Charles, accompanied by 
the five Penderel brothers, setting out for Moseley. 
The King did not forget them. Substantial 
pensions were settled on them and their descen- 
dants in perpetuity and are still being paid by 
Mr. Giffard and Lord Bradford. 





11.—ENTRANCE TO HIDING-PLACE BESIDE 
FIREPLACE OF “SQUIRE’S BEDROOM” 
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THE DISAPPEARING DORMOUSE 


By RUTH TOMALIN 


ANE AUSTEN, writing in 1798, numbered 

“nursing a dormouse’’ among the child- 

hood pursuits adapted to the dignity of 

future heroines. Miss Austen’s witty 
tongue was in her cheek, yet one wonders what 
adventure of her own youth—what ramble in 
Steventon woods, or what countryman’s gift 
conjured up that particular phrase. 

Conkers, mushrooms, bright berries, 
glimpses of harvest mice and squirrels-—these 
are the heritage of the country child in late 
Autumn. Yet one of his old enjovments was 
missing—at least from southern and 
lanes—in 1945: for where are the dormice ? 

Fifteen vears ago one could go into a cer- 
tain Hampshire lane in October and quickly find 
half a dozen round nests, the size of a cricket ball, 
woven neatly and firmly of brown sedge-grasses. 
\ gentle knock at the briar or bramble in which 
the nest was set—and a soft vellow nose would be 
thrust out of the wall. The nests had no en- 
trance-hole. The sleek, harvest-fattened dor- 
mouse usually would climb half out of the nest 
and then pause to listen. The watcher, holding 
his breath, could stand for a few minutes, 
absorbing details for diary and sketch-book, 
noting the tiny fingers, eves bright as lily-seeds, 
the honey-blond fur and beautiful, long, downy 
tail. Before Winter some of these breeding-nests 
would be deserted for oak-leaf nests in burrows, 
empty rabbit-buries in tree-roots or banks being 
a favourite retreat. Often, however, dormice 
could be found asleep in mid-Winter in 
hedgerow nests. 

lo take any active wild creature from the 
woods and to try to tame it is to risk tragedy. 
Yet the country child of those days could, 
without disturbing the rhythm of dormouse- 
life, have the delight of watching 
handling him a little, and of seeing the deep 
sleep of Winter turn to the gay agility of April. 
One had only to wait until December-oblivion 
had overtaken him—until the enquiring nose 
no longer answered one’s tap—and then carry 
the dormouse home, nest and all, for the Winter. 


woods 


one, of 


My first encounter with a dormouse hap- 
pened on a stormy March day, when snow lay 
in icy drifts over the early daffodils. The dor- 
mouse, however, was not worried about the 
storm. Curled in a tight ball, cold and still, he 
seemed utterly lifeless. Only the little whistling 
snore which had guided me to his nest assured 
me that he really was alive. Handling did not 
waken him. For the first time I saw in close-up 
that poignant quality of beauty shared by all 
wild creatures that are white and golden, downy 
and dark-eyed : fox-cubs, fawns, the barn-owl 
and the puss-moth, harvest mice and _ hares. 
The dormouse was kept in a cool outhouse, so 
that artificial warmth should not waken him 
too soon. 

The Spring that year was late and cold. 
It was not until the second week in May that 


the 


the dormouse in the ferret cage uncurled him- 
self. Then he was carried back to the woods and 
set free. Climbing lazily into the bramble-bush 
wherein I had placed his cage, he nipped off a 
young shoot, with succulent stem and pale green 





leaves. 


This he devoured delicately from stem 
to leaf-tips, holding the titbit in his mouth like 
a rabbit while he chewed, and guiding it, as does 
a squirrel, with both paws. I tasted a shoot 
myself. It was sweet and juicy and the thorns 
were still soft. 

All that Summer I 


hunted for dormice. 


They are never easy to find in daylight, but 












































































{ FEMALE DORMOUSE 
YOUNG. 


WITH 
(Left) A DORMOUSE 
FOR THE WINTER 


HER 
ASLEEP 


once or twice I caught one foraging in hazel or 
briar bushes. The dormouse’s love of varied 
diet may sometimes be unlucky for him. A wild 
animal will rarely touch anything"poisonous, but 
one September day I found a dormouse writhing 
on the moss in terrible convulsions. Beside 
him was a piece of yellow toadstool which he 
may have been eating. The flesh was pocked 
with tooth-marks. The dormouse quickly died, 
but I could not tell whether the toadstool was 
to blame or not, as I lacked both skill and nerve 
to carry out a post-mortem. 

One morning in October I saw a nest in 
the heart of a wild rose-bush. Inside I found a 
sleepy dormouse which made no attempt to run 
away as I carefully investigated. Deciding that 
her Winter sleep must have begun, and that 
she would therefore be quite happy in the wood- 
shed until April, I carried the nest home and 
put it in the ferret-cage. As soon as I had done 
this, however, I found that the dormouse had 
just produced four young ones. 

Would a family born so late in the ye 
survive? I knew that they would have litt! 
chance in captivity. I picked up the cage 
carry them back to the woods, but could 1 
resist the temptation to put in a cautious fing 
and stroke one of the tiny, blind youngster: 
the smallest animals I had ever seen. They we re 


—a—ertoor 


naked, greyish-pink and about the size of a 
thimble. At this final provocation even tie 
o 


gentle temper of a dormouse reached snapp 
point. I pulled my finger from the nest w::h 
the little mother swinging from it, her wh:‘te 
teeth fixed in a ferocious bite. 

Soon the mouse, her family and I were on 
our way to the woods again. The little mot! er 
had been offered a meal of hazel kernels anc a 
bundle of fine hay in which to keep her you 1g 
ones warm. She eyed me warily and I eyed ! er 
with respect. 

I left the cage under the same rose-bush, 
opened the door and went away, hoping that 
the dormouse might still use the cage as a 
nursery. The short October days kept me aw2y 
for a week, but on the following Saturday I 
hurried to the wood. My hopes had not becn 
realised. Ducking under the brambles, I looked 
into the cage and saw—nothing. The floor h:d 
been swept clean, Not a shred of the nest, not 
a morsel of hay remained. 

With thoughts of the depredations of rats 
and weasels, I stood upright and found myself 


(Left) 
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jooking at a new dormouse-nest. It was made, 
not of the coarse sedge-grasses of the woods, 
but of fine meadow hay. I gently shook the 
bush, and a dormouse poked out its head. 
Was it the little mother? 
Watching the nest in the 
following weeks I saw four 
agile youngsters growing up. 

There was little doubt 
that the dormouse had carried 
the old nest and the hay, 
visp by wisp, from the cage 
low and had built the new 
nest above it. She must then 
hove carried her young to it 
in her mouth as a cat carries 
h kittens. The nest was 


—] 


b  autifully made—as_ such 
siiall homes always are 

wth each shred of hay in 
p ace. The youngsters 


fl urished in the soft weather 
St. Luke’s Summer. 

Since I first held the 
»~ping dormouse in my hand 
had had no doubt that 
s is the most beautiful and 
itivating of English wild 
mals. Now I felt that it 
st surely be also the most 
irageous. The heart of a 
1 beat under the silky fur 
the tiny mother dormouse, 
ich not only triumphed 
er a cataclysm and made a 
e new home for her young ones, but defended 
iem with her own bright teeth from the giant 

» had caused the upheaval. 

It is saddening, therefore, to find that my 
all catkin-coloured friends have disappeared 

m familiar woods and lanes, and that children 


ADVICE 


hosomes as ao teys 
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OUBTLESS many schoolboys in the 
happier circumstances now prevailing 
will be starting on their shooting 
education in the Christmas holidays. 

Individually they may have fewer opportunities 
than in pre-war days; much of the countryside, 
for six years under contribution to the national 
effort, has yet to be reclaimed. Now money 
is tighter, shooting—even rough shooting—is 
more difficult to find, and the average parent 
has not the same amount of leisure to devote 
to his offspring’s education in the ethics of the 
game as had the old-time squire of a more 
spacious era. 

That, as founts of learning, shooting schools 
are admirably conceived, no one is likely to 
deny. But the trouble is that, unless their pupils 
possess ground of their own whereon to trans- 
late into practice upon animate objects the 
theories they imbibe on clays, they learn their 
shooting, like their Latin, parrotwise. And so 
they make their début in the shooting field, with 
no very clear idea of what to do or how to do 
it, and an even hazier conception of the habits 
and habitats of the game which they encounter. 

* * * 


So, at a time of the year when recruitment 
to the shooting ranks is brisk, it may not be 
irrelevant to make a few suggestions. And the 
first of them is that, more particularly in rough 
shooting, an eye for country and a gift for wood- 
craft count for almost as much as marksman- 
ship. However straight you may be capable of 
holding, you will not shoot much unless you 
know where to look for it. A man may walk a 
heavy, heart-breaking country until he is fit to 
drop, and yet fire fewer shots than his more 
di-cerning neighbour will in half an hour, for 
the very simple reason that the latter goes bald- 
headed for the odd spots in which he knows 
almost to a certainty that birds will lie, saving 
hi aself miles of quite unprofitable foot-slogging. 

So let us suppose that you have at your 
disposal mixed ground which may harbour 
anything from a partridge to a jacksnipe. First 
Spend a day or two walking over it without a 


to-day cannot have my own keen pleasure in 
watching them. For the dormice, like their 
relatives the red squirrels, have become rare in 
this part of the country. Perhaps their dis- 





A RED SQUIRREL 


appearance is only temporary, yet, this vear, 
whole days of searching have yielded only empty 
whitethroats’ nests in the bushes. There is no 
sign of a dormouse. Last Winter a gamekeeper 
found only one nest in miles of woodland. 
Where are the dormice? Where are the red 


By J. B. DROUGHT 


gun. You will do well, apart from noting the 
boundaries, to mark the danger zones, because 
it will save time in the long run, and the possible 
discomfort of total immersion, if you know 
where you can plant your feet safely when you 
come out to shoot. Make a kind of mental map 
of creeks and dykes, and where they lead; of 
the relative situation of different types of cover; 
of barren stretches which can possibly be 
ignored; and of likely sanctuaries to which it 
may be useful to push birds with a view to 
driving. Two or three days spent thus will not 
be unprofitable, though you never fire a shot, 
because in your perambulations you will see a 
goodish bit of stuff and note the flight-lines 
which different species take and their prefer- 
ences for certain well-defined areas. 
+ + * 


Too frequent disturbance of the same small 
area of ground always leads to disappointment. 
This is especially true of the haunts of wild-fowl. 
It is very much more profitable, for example, 
to parcel out a couple of thousand acres into, 
say, four beats, each of which can be left at 
least ten days in peace without hammering. 

Young sportsmen make a great mistake in 
trying to do too much. You get far more sport 
in the long run by going very slowly in a rough 
country, and tooth-combing it with a couple 
of good dogs, than by foot-slogging in a hurry. 
For one thing, in the latter way you exhaust 
yourself physically, and no one can shoot if he 
is puffing like a steam-engine. For another, 
you cover a lot of ground and put up a lot of 
birds in the process at outrageous distances, 
instead of leaving a certain percentage in that 
state of ignorance which will make for your bliss 
on a future occasion. And birds become less 
approachable in direct ratio to the number of 
times they are disturbed. 

Over mixed ground, moor and bog, better 
results come of hunting in couples than of an 
extension of half-a-dozen guns in line. Half- 
mooning and all the rest of it may be efficacious 
enough in persuading partridges to go some- 
where in the right direction. But you will not 
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squirrels? Their simultaneous loss gives cre- 
dence to one theory—that the long run of green 
Winters in the ’30s, ending with the first icy 
Winter of war, weakened both by encouraging 
them to remain awake in the 
Winter months. The dormouse 
seems to hibernate as whole- 
heartedly as do the snake and 
hedgehog. The red squirrel 
appears only on the mildest 
Winter days, spending long 
stormy weeks in his drey. 
Activity at this sleeping time 
might kill off both, by causing 
the squirrel to finish his store 
and the dormouse to squander 
his well-fed sleekness, thus 
leaving them without nourish- 
ment in the cold weeks of 
early Spring. By that time 
pheasants and wild rabbits 
have long finished Autumn’s 
shower of acorns and sweet 


chestnuts. Even the haw- 
thorn buds are still close- 
folded. 

Grey squirrels are often 


blamed for the disappearance 
of the red, and these maraud- 
ers are certainly on the in- 
crease in Hampshire, where 
they strip nut-bushes and or- 
chards. This year they began 
to ravage cornfields. Some 
naturalists declare that both 
red squirrels and dormice are the victims of an 
epidemic disease. Penetration of once-lonely 
woods by large numbers of week-end ramblers 
may, again, be the cause of their migration to 
quieter parts of the country where the seeker 
may find them out. The debate continues. 


TO THE YOUNG SHOT 


persuade the more sophisticated creatures of the 
bogs to go where they do not want to go. And 
if quietness is desirable at all times, it is essential 
in pursuit of snipe and wild-fowl. 

The effect of an extended line of a dozen 
men splashing through thick reed beds can be 
as well imagined as described, whereas two guns 
and an attendant can get about comparatively 
quietly. Instead of disturbing a frontage of 
about 300 yards on a down-wind trail you cover 
only 50, and the point is that two or three small 
parties can so intelligently work their respective 
lines as to push what they cannot shoot into 
some good holding area which will perhaps 
afford a decent drive later in the day. Para- 
doxical though it may seem, you see more birds, 
vet disturb fewer. 

It is a pretty good rule that the pace of a 
number of guns in line should be the pace of 
the slowest member of the party; otherwise the 
line becomes echeloned and ragged, to the 
common danger if the fire of two or three guns 


is masked. 
eo 26 


People very often forget that birds have 
eyes as well as ears. Conspicuous clothing 
enhances neither your personal popularity nor 
the communal prospects of a bag. As a prac- 
tical instance of my meaning, I recollect once 
driving a marsh where there was a little bit 
of everything. For the first few minutes all 
went well enough, but before the beaters were 
half-way across, every blessed bird was streaking 
back and sideways—every way, in fact, except 
the right one. This was a little to the astonish- 
ment of the forward guns, but quite intelligible 
to the keeper, who walked out the beat in a state 
verging on apoplexy. When he could voice, in 
terms unprintable, his version of the contre- 
temps, he pointed to the end butt, on the 
parados of which was flapping a large, white, 
glossy mackintosh. Of course, its owner, throw- 
ing it down carelessly, had not noticed that the 
wind had lifted it over the top. None the less, 
it was easily the most conspicuous object in a 
good square mile of flat, open country. 
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AN OCTOGENARIAN’S TRIUMPH 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


HERE is a kind and eminent friend 

who now and again sends me a welcome 

letter out of the blue, the more welcome 

because it sometimes contains the germ 
of an idea for an article. One such idea was, I 
remember, of an almost blasphemous character. 
He had paid his first visit to the Old Course at 
St. Andrews and had done so in the spirit of a 
true pilgrim, anxious to investigate all the 
famous bunkers the names of which were 
familiar to him. Some of them he could not 
discover and was pained to think that he had 
perhaps been delving with his niblick in Walkin- 
shaw or Cheape without knowing it. So he 
proposed that the bunkers should be labelled or 
at least have little sign-posts directing the visitor 
to them. In the club-house he made this 
suggestion to a ferocious old member (I have 
never, to my sorrow, been able to identify him) 
who turned away with a bitter snarl and refused 
to discuss so outrageous a notion. 

* * * 


This time his proposal is not calculated to 
make anyone angry. Since it may amuse some 
people I will endeavour to expound it, trusting 
that I have grasped it aright. My correspondent 
is no longer in the first flush of youth and has, 
I am sorry to gather, been unwell, so that a 
stony-hearted physician has decreed that the 
only club he may use for the present is a putter. 
Moreover he must not cheat by playing full 
shots with it; he must just putt. I suppose he 
is bored with a putting course and would like 
to combine his game with a walk round the links 
and a sight of his adversary playing the longer 
shots which are forbidden to him—a most engag- 
ing and altruistic trait. So he has invented this 
game; the adversary hits the ball till it is on 
the green and then my friend does the rest with 
his putter, being allowed as many putts as the 
enemy has taken shots to reach the green. 
Thus, presuming the other man to have reached 
the first green in two, my friend has two putts 
for the half and one for the hole. And so the 
game goes on, perhaps only for nine holes, 
as he suggests, with no doubt his physician in 
mind; each party alternately gets a rest and 
rejoices in the sight of the other making a 
mess of it. 

My correspondent tells me to “ think it out,”’ 
and I have been trying to do so with a meta- 
phorical wet towel round my head. Certain 
considerations occur to me. First of all the 
opponent, in order to make a match of it, must 
be a really good player, for otherwise the putter 
will be on altogether too easy a wicket. Every 
time the opponent takes three shots to reach a 
green the putter will have two for a win and 
three for a half, a delightfully otiose position. 
Against a first-class player playing his best game, 
on the other hand, he will be by no means so 
well off, since he will regularly be left with 
only two for a half and the necessity of holing 
a more or less long putt for a win. Clearly 
against such an adversary he wants the most 
difficult course he can possibly find, having 
small greens and several very long holes. On 
such a course the champion, as | may call him 
for short, must now and then fail to be on the 
green in two, and then will come the putter’s 
great opportunity. 

* * * 


One-shot holes will not suit the putter 
at all, for supposing the champion to 
place his tee shot on the green, he will 
be left with a single putt for a half and 
no chance of a win, a cheerless outlook. In 
this respect, then, he wants an old-fashioned 
course, having only two or at most three short 
holes. The modern fashion of having five, 
as on the New Course at Addington for instance, 
would make life hard for him, unless indeed 
the champion is playing his tee shots to these 
holes with such devilish skill as to make the 
putter’s single putt quite a short one. Here is 
indeed rather a fascinating point in the game. 
The champion must not be playing his shots up 
to the green too well, or he will be hoist with 





the petard of his own accuracy. His object must 
be to reach the green in as few shots as possible 
but only just to reach it. It needs a super- 
humanly accurate player to run things as fine 
as that. 

**¢* 

Here there arises a nice little point in tactics 
which my correspondent points out. ‘‘The 
intriguing part is,’’ he writes, ‘‘ that if my adver- 
sary is just short of the green in two he ap- 
proaches so as to leave the ball as far from the 
hole as he can, leaving me two for a win.’’ That 
would certainly be what the champion must 
attempt, but what fun for the putter it would 
be if he just overdid this amiable intention and 
ran across the green on to the far side! The poor 
fellow would then be in the position of the man 
who tried to play hard against the wall at 
Prestwick, so that his ball might rebound near 
the hole, but miscalculated his shot so that he 
went over the wall instead. Sad to say, there 
is no wall to-day behind the Cardinal green and 
so my illustration is but a fanciful one. 

In bidding me think this problem out my 
correspondent proposes Cotton as the opponent 
and Muirfield as the course. Well, the great 
Henry will certainly do very well for the 
champion, but alas! I have not been to Muir- 
field now for six long years and more and do 
not feel I know it quite well enough for the 
purpose. I think I penetrate my friend’s motive, 
in that the Muirfield greens are not very big; 
he will there get a better chance since the 
champion may the more often be just off the 
green with his second shot. I shall rather choose 
St. Andrews, which with its big greens will allow 
the champion a greater margin of error in 
approaching and will give the putter some long 
and perhaps tortuous putts. On the other hand 
it will help the putter in this, that there are 
only two par three holes, the eighth and the 
eleventh. The champion might reach the ninth 
or tenth with his drive under favourable 
circumstances, just as he might reach the 
green at either of the two three-shot holes in 


two; but we will imagine that he does not. 

So now the match starts and I will assume 
that the champion goes round in the par score 
namely—Out: 4, 4, 4, 4, 5, 4, 4, 3, 4 = 36: 
Home: 4, 3, 4, 4, 5, 4, 4, 5, 4 = 37. That ix 
not too fierce a score and gives him severa! 
chances of picking up a stroke. I will als 
assume that my friend the putter is in good 
form, getting down regularly in two putts on 
the green but holing nothing indecently long. 
On these two assumptions, as far as I can see, 
the pair will halve the first four holes, but the 
putter ought to get one up at the fifth, the long 
hole, where he has three for a half and two for 
a win. At the same time the champion, being 
nearly but not quite on the green in two there, 
may play an unkind trick with his third and 
leave the putter a very, very long putt on that 
gigantic green. He may do something of the 
same kind at the ninth and again at the tenth, 
but still my putter shall stick nobly to his guns, 
get down regularly in two and so keep his nose 
in front. 





* * * 

With both playing perfectly there will 
follow another long series of halves on the 
homeward way, until the putter, now rather 
exhausted but still full of courage, is one up 
with two to play. Now at the Road hole will 
come the fun, for the champion must harden his 
heart and try to put his second on that horribly 
narrow little green. It is of no kind of use for 
him to play steadily and safely for a five by 
reaching the green in two and a run-up, for 
then the putter will have three for the hole and 
the match. So the champion goes for the green, 
and what happens? I think he is just too bold, 
overruns the green, gets into a dreadful spot in 
the road and leaves the triumphant putter four 
putts for the match. “‘I make it a very near 
thing,’’ says my correspondent, and so do I, 
with, I hope he will agree, the right and happy 
ending. But would he never, as I have been 
polite enough to assume, take more than his 
two putts a green? I wonder. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


T is an oddity of war that whereas it has 
brought shabbiness to our cities, our 
houses and our persons, the countryside 
has never appeared so gracious and well- 

groomed as now after six years of intensive care, 
and, say what we will of this year’s Summer, 
1945 should be remembered no less for its 
exquisite Shakespearian Spring than for its 
halcyon Autumn days. They provided, while 
they lasted, a golden setting for the many 
visitors from the dominions, keen-eyed and 
friendly, now beginning to revisit our shores. 
One of them, a big, thoughtful Australian, could 
scarcely contain his rapture over our unsur- 
passed landscape, but gave it as his opinion that 
we, the figures in it, appeared ‘‘ whacked,’’ and 
then hastened to explain that “‘whacked’”’ in 
Australian does not mean beaten—far from it 
—but describes the condition of a runner who 
has put all his power of wind and limb into 
winning a race and is, for the time being, 
exhausted. 
* * * 

Well, perhaps it is a truism to say that a 
great many people are very tired, but I do not 
think the young generation is lacking in hope 
and courage, and it is certain that the children, 
starters in the brave race, were never better 
equipped. I wished that my Australian could 
have visited our village Baby Clinic and seen 
for himself the vigorous children and healthy, 
calm-eyed mothers who attend it. 

This particular clinic opened its doors in 
September, 1939. In that fateful month, when 
our houses were filled with mothers and 
children from South London and every day 
brought some fresh amazement and overturning 
of normal lite, a tew people met together and 


decided that since we had suddenly become our 
sisters’ keepers we had better begin at once to 
care for their health and the health of their 
babies. A start was made one Friday afternoon 
in a room hard by the church, an upper room 
with a view of tumbled red-tiled roofs and the 
blue stillness—that waiting stillness—of the 
September sky, and for over six years there has 
been a weekly meeting, except for one dark 
Friday in a cloudy July when VIs _ hurtled 
almost continuously overhead and it was con 
sidered imprudent to gather so many mother 
and infants in one place. The evacuees have 
dwindled, but the Clinic, now an establishec 
part of village life, has remained, with it: 
string of perambulators outside the door, a 
steadying and cheering occurrence throughou 
these troubled years. There have been time 
when, with the world so dark and anguishe 
outside, it seemed that all hope centred on thi 
room where the new babies, like uncurlin 
flower buds, are undressed before a warm fire 
and the sturdy three and four-year-olds, nov 
veterans at the game, stump cheerfully on t 
the ‘‘toddlers’ scales.” 

And if anyone has any lingering doubt 
about this England of ours being a democracy 
let him study the variety of mothers who com: 
with their baskets to fetch the precious bottle 
of orange juice and cod liver oil. 

* * * 

How many of us, as our gardens flamed 
with their last Autumn beauty, longed to pre 
serve their colour and life through the colourles: 
days ahead? Londoners, at least in pre-wai 
days, with their florists’ shops and their street 
barrows, knew nothing of this dearth of colour, 
but the countrywoman without a greenhouse 
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or without fuel to heat it (which comes to the 
same thing), with the fading of the last chrysan- 
themum has wintry moments when her hunger 
for colour becomes almost a passion. As soon 
as the full tide of bulbs returns once more to 
our houses this gap between Autumn and Spring 
will be bridged, though this season many of us 
have been caught by the time lag between the 
exciting arrival of the first post-war Dutch bulb 
catvlogue and the delivery of the wares they 
describe so alluringly. 

How then shall we brighten our rooms in 
tho.e days when the view from our windows is 
sub lued to the colour of old pewter? Some 
has en to gather coloured beech leaves, and 
wh n there was no glycerine to preserve them 
tro. them under foot under our ageing carpets, 
but speaking for myself these do nothing to 
ass age the longing; already too many “ yellow 
lea es, or none, or few do hang.’’ It is, too, asad 
refi ction that berries which glow with an almost 
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unearthly beauty in the slanting sunlight of a 
Winter’s day lose most of their looks when 
brought indoors. Posies of statice have a 
frowsty air almost from the first, forever faintly 
reminiscent of Victorian parlours and the house- 
maid’s duster, and the best in this category of 
immortals is our old friend the Cape gooseberry 
in its brave orange, and the flat yellow dried 
heads of achillea. I shall try mixing a few of 
these this year with the glossy black privet 
berries. 

Some of the willow family have coloured 
stems that look well in Winter, and the 
geranium pots that brighten so many cottage 
window sills remind one that these plants will 
flower in Winter from March cuttings and 
prosper in a warm living-room no less than in a 
greenhouse. Another comforting thought is 
that except in our hardest Winters it is nearly 
always possible to find odd flowers of early 
Spring blossoming, flowers which make charm- 
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ing miniature gardens pranked with moss and 
stones in a flat bowl. Polyanthus, lungwort, 
jasmine, forsythia, daphne, gentian and of 
course iris stylosa or reticulata : it is astonishing 
how soon one can find two or three of these after 
Christmas and how gay a show they make 
treated in this way. 

But the mention of Christmas puts us into 
a totally different state of mind. For a week or 
so we are all children inhabiting a world of Hans 
Andersen and holding a licence to do anything 
incredible or fantastic with paint-brush or 
scissors that may occur to us, even to the length 
of making a Kissing Bush, as they used to do 
long ago in the farm-houses of Pembrokeshire. 
The ingredients of this were wooden hoops, red 
flannel and sprays of ivy dipped in flour and 
water so that the berries gleamed white as 
snow. And, best of all, oranges threaded on 
strings shining like fairy fruit through the dark, 
aromatic leaves. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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post-war days, as transport difficulties 


The crux of the problem in ven- 





H' 'USE AS A CENTRE 


Frc » Lord Portsmouth. 


..—Mr. H. D. Walston’s article 
S n the future of country houses, 
in - our issue of November 23, was a 
ver welcome addition to the series. 
Pe: nally, I have always been par- 
tic: irly interested in the question of 
res ring the manor and lesser mansion 
tos proper place as one of the foci 
of llage life. In medieval days, the 
chu ch and the manor house were the 
tw natural centres of village life. 
To- ay, too often, both stand as a 
monument to the past rather than a 
living inspiration of the present. Yet, 
nea ly all social work in the country- 
side testifies to the need for living 
cen‘res of activity and social life in 
the village. 

I have always held it to be a 
sound axiom that a house and build- 
ings connected with the land should 
be supportable by the land from which 
it draws its sustenance and over which 
it should be the centre of protection. 

Save in the houses of the great 
metropolitan nobles, and earlier the 
great castles, this was almost invari- 
ably the case. Even the park, I 
believe, originally had its origin as the 
cleared land close to the fortified house 
to which the animals of the neighbour- 
hood could be brought to graze in 
safety. Ona smaller scale, the same 
axiom is true of the farm-house and 
buildings. They should be function- 
ally able to serve the acres of which 
they are the centre. If they are too 
large, or too cramped, there is always 
difficulty. Too great an area of roof 
for the land on which it stands eats 
up the prosperity of the land. In 
modern language this is called over- 
capitalisation in fixed equipment. 

Apart from the tendency towards 
building megalomania among our 
18th-century and Victorian ancestors, 
the position of most country houses 
and manors has been altered by the 
steady depression in all things con- 
cerning rural life which has gone on 
in the last fifty years. Far too often 
this has meant a contraction of acres 
as « purtenance to the manor house, 
or:iansion. Therefore, if these are to 
continue with a living function in the 
countryside something must be done 
to make them suitable to the size of 
the acres belonging to their owners. 
I believe that with imagination and 
ing-nuity and with infinite variety 
ace rding to all the circumstances, it 
sho id be possible once more to 
ligh en the burden of upkeep incum- 
ber on the landowner by restoring 
the e buildings, as part of the living 
act ‘ities of the parish, or parishes. 

Opportunities are many, as 
en. nerated by Mr. Walston. Nearly 
eve y village needs, and under suitable 
circ mstances could make prosperous, 
at evant rural industry. Also, many 
of ie outbuildings could suitably be 


Apart from these uses, there are many 
others. 

In America there is to-day a 
remarkable development of refrigera- 
tion in isolated rural communities. 
Often these large refrigerators are 
home-made where electricity is avail- 
able and they can be thermostatically 
controlled at 20° below zero. It would 
appear that fresh soft fruit and green 
vegetables, butter and meat of all 
sorts can be kept in a far more healthy 
and palatable condition, than by 
bottling or canning. It takes little 
imagination to see how a room, or 
rooms, could be converted into a 
refrigerator of this sort for co-opera- 
tive use in the village, where individual 
lockers could be rented. In America 
a locker more than ample for one 
cottage family’s surplus can be hired 
for less than 2d. a day. 

In other cases we have found how 
easy it is to bring instructors to out- 
lying districts. This is far simpler than 
to bring in all the members of outlying 
districts to centres of instruction. The 
training of the Home Guard was an 
admirable example of this. Thus, in 
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become less and less, rooms of the 
manor, or mansion, could very well be 
devoted to educational purposes, 
clinics, libraries, etc. One of the most 
valid criticisms I have heard of the 
Cambridge Village Colleges is that 
these tend to draw life away from the 
surrounding villages into the one 
centre. In my suggestion you have a 
method by which you could keep a 
real intellectual focus in each village 
if instructors could be brought there 
instead of removing the villagers to 
centralised places of instruction. 


I am convinced that there will 
never be a widespread enduring return 
to the land unless there is a much more 
active and vivid village life, with 
variety of opportunity for children 
growing up and for women, to whom 
at present the village means only an 
isolated house and not a home in the 
sense of rich, mutual relationship with 
her neighbours. The report of the 
Peckham Health Centre to the Royal 
Commission on Population emphasises 
this difficulty in the suburb. Alas, 
to-day, it is nearly as true of the 
village. 
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EXAMPLE OF PAPER-CUTTING 


See letter: The Art of Paper-cutting 


tures of this sort is generally finance. 
If it is possible to have public buildings 
and institutions with Government 
finance, or loans, so should it be 
possible to make some adjustment for 
the private person who is willing to 
devote part of his dwelling for the 
general benefit of the countryside. 
There is the matter of the repair of 
the buildings so used, the question of 
rates and income-tax and the general 
costs of conversion for social purposes 
It is right that, if the countryside is 
prosperous, at least part of the pay- 
ment for the benefits should come 
from the villagers themselves; but as 
nearly the whole of social life now has 
government or rating § assistance, 
surely it is only fair that where parts 
of country houses are used in such 
experiments they should receive 
grants pari passu with publicly-owned 
institutions, on the understanding that 
in return for such help the owner must 
accept obligations to keep up agreed 
standards.—PORTSMOUTH, Farleigh 
House, Farleigh Wallop, Basingstoke, 
Hampshire. 


THE ART OF 
PAPER-CUTTING 


S1r,—For some time I have had the 
intention of writing to you in con- 
nection with the enclosed photograph 
of a paper-cutting which bears on the 
articles, The Art of the Paper-cutter, 
published in your paper during the 
war years. 

My brother-in-law, who resides 
in Holland, occasionally practises this 
form of art, and this particular speci- 
men was created on the occasion of 
my marriage. I have always con- 
sidered it a very fine effort. I feel 
the writer of your articles will be 
pleased to learn that the art of paper- 
cutting is still being carried on in the 
twentieth century.—CHARLES M. VAN 
EuGEn, Netherleigh, 54, South Avenue, 
Stoke Park, Coventry, Warwickshire. 


[We publish our correspondent’s 
letter and a reproduction of the beauti- 
ful specimen, to which he refers, with 
the greatest pleasure. The articles of 
which he writes were by Mr. W. A. 
Thorpe (Country LIFE, July 9 and 390, 
1943), who pointed out that the art 
had had its origin and principal ex- 
ponents in Holland in the seven- 
teenth century.—ED.] 


GENERAL EISENHOWER’S 
SCOTTISH HOME 


S1r,—In congratulating CouNTRY 
Lire for the admirable article on 
Culzean Castle, so well illustrated in 
your issue of November 30, I think 
readers may be interested in the two 
following communications received 
from the Prime Minister and General 
Eisenhower. 

Mr. Attlee, in expressing his 
appreciation, says ‘‘It is very gratify- 
ing that General Eisenhower has 
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accepted this gift, and on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government I should 
like to thank sincerely the Council of 
the Scottish National Trust for their 
generous action, which well expresses 
the gratitude of Scotland to a great 
soldier and a true friend.” 


The Marquess of Ailsa and Sir 
lain Colquhoun, Bt. of Luss have 
received telegrams from General Eisen- 
hower. In that to Lord Ailsa General 
Eisenhower says : 


“T look forward to my early visit 
to my Culzean home, and trust that 
I may bring with me Mrs. Eisenhower 
so that both of us may express to all 
of you my lasting appreciation.”’ 


I should point out, perhaps, that 
the present Marquess of Ailsa succeeded 
his brother, the late 4th Marquess, in 
1943.—E. D. STEVENSON (Col.), Secre- 





‘**HAVE YOU ANY CHAIRS TO 


See letter: The Chair-mender 


tarv and Treasurer, The National Trust 
for Scotland, 4, Great Stuart Street, 
Edinburgh. 


THE CHAIR-MENDER 


Sik,—How many of the old cries of 
london are still heard to-day? This 
photograph, taken in S.E. London, 
shows a rush-chair mender whose 
family had been engaged in the trade 
for 120 years, and he himself was able 
to translate the London cry of ‘‘ Chairs 


to mend” into’ French.—C._ T. 
SPURLING (Rev.), The Rectory, Otham, 
neay Maidstone, Kent. 

THE CAMEL CAB 
Sir,—In a copy of your paper which 


reached me in Siam the other day, I 


AN EVERGREEN 


See letter: At Herstmonceaux 
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read with much enjoyment Major 
Jarvis’s recommendations for the 
employment of camels to relieve 
London’s transport problem. Having 
recently spent a year or so in Karachi, 
the Indian metropolis of camels, there 
are a few points I can add in endorse- 
ment. 

In this modern city the camel is 
used not only for riding, but as a 
draught animal for both civilian and 
military purposes. The camel-cart 
or untgari, a wooden platform on four 
rubber-tyred wheels and with necessar- 
ily long shafts, can be seen everywhere 
in large numbers. I say ‘“‘seen”’ with 
significance, because they are practic- 
ally noiseless, owing to the rubber 
tyres and the camel’s large soft feet. 

Normally used for carrying 
freight, on Sundays and native feast 
days, however, processions of these 
versatile vehicles areseen 
galloping around the 
town, carrying a moun- 
tain of mixed humanity 
clad in Sunday best. I 
believe the personnel 
capacity goes up to 50; 
certainly no space on the 
platform is wasted (the 
driver usually rides half 
on the camel, half on 
the shafts—there is no 
“clippie’’). Although I 
have never travelled on 
one myself, judging by 
the joyous effect on the 
passengers the ride must 
be a most exhilarating 
experience ! 

The camels appear 
to gallop beautifully and 
race other carts with the 
least encouragement. 
Horses and even old- 
vintage motor cars are 
sometimes passed with 
ease. Progress is smooth, 


silent and _ dignified. 

7 799 Th . . . 
MEND? rhe dignity is largely 
lent by the camel's 


superbly supercilious 
expression, which would do justice to 
the most exalted equipage. 

There is little perfume noticeable 
(aiter acclimatisation), and the beasts 
require only slight navigation. Drivers 
often fall asleep at the reins. Traffic 
sense is highly developed and signals 
are never disregarded by the animal. 
Again judging by the camel’s ex- 
pression, other more modern vehicles 
of transport are disdained, but 
tolerated. 

The animals eat quietly out of 
bags and plentiful water troughs are 
available. One of the few disadvan- 
tages I can foresee is the tendency of 
the camel to foam at the mouth and 
dribble. With its long neck extended 
several feet over an open jeep in a 
traffic jam, there is danger of a slight 
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SOME OF THE ARCHES OF MAUD HEATH’S CAUSEY 
See letter: A Wiltshire Benefactress 


wetting for the passengers, but one soon 
gets accustomed to this and takes the 
necessary evasive action. 

A good quality wnt and cart 
could be bought for about Rs. 1,000 
(£75), without purchase tax. 


In closing I must tell you that 
a copy of your excellent paper that I 
recently gave to a Siamese Govern- 
ment official in Singora was received 
with great joy and eagerly pounced 
upon by all his colleagues. Their 
enjoyment of Country LIFE seemed 
as great as mine.—H. H. 
BEAmMISH (Capt.), H.Q., 
MalayaCommand, Kuala 
Lumpur, F.M.S. 


A WILTSHIRE 
BENEFACTRESS 


S1r,—This triple sundial 
stands on a road between 
Bremhill and Chippen- 
ham, in Wiltshire. It 
was erected in 1698, ‘To 
the memory of the 
worthy Maud Heath of 
Langley Burrell, widow, 
who in the year of Grace 
1474 for the good of 
travellers did in charity 
bestow in land and 
houses about eight 
pounds a year to be laid 
out on the highway and 
causey leading from 
Wickhill to Chippenham 
Clift. This piller (sic) 
was set up by the 
feoffes in 1698. Injure 
me not.” 

It is interesting to 
note that the path—4_ 
miles long—still exists, 


in many parts in the 
original material. Evi- 
dently Maud Heath 


chose the best route, for 
the modern road exactly 
follows the little path. 
In one place it is raised 
(the causey) on 64 arches. 

Where the railway 
crosses the path it is 
carried on two arches, one over the 
road, and a separate one over the 
path.—G. Fitzmorris, Lynn House, 
Elstree, Hertfordshire. 


AT HERSTMONCEAUX 


Sir,—In the village of Herstmonceaux, 
Sussex, there is the unusual sight of 
a text growing right across the front 
of a house. The shoots of a cotone- 
aster have been trained into the letters 
“PRAISE THE LORD,’ and make an 
evergreen text, which has flourished 
for many years.—C. F. F. Snow, The 
School House, Braywood, Windsor, 
Berkshire. 


OBITUARY NOTICE OF 
A WHITE BLACKBIRD 


S1r,—For the last seven years at least, 
Snowy, the almost completely white 
blackbird (he had a few black feathers 
in his wings) lived in this particular 
corner of East Essex. He seldom 








_bourhood, especially to the childrer 





roved farther afield than the h:'f- 
dozen gardens in the immedi te 
vicinity, and he was an old aid 
familiar friend to many in the neich- 


3 


passing on their way to school. It 
almost seemed as if he kept a special 
greeting for the children, for at schol 
time he was usually found percl.:d 
on the same stump of tree in the saine 
garden. The children would stop ar 
cry, ‘Look, there is the white black- 
bird !” 

To strangers he was a source of 
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MAUD HEATH’S MEMORIAL SUNDI’ U 
See letter: A Wiltshire Benefactress 


much curiosity. Their comments w re 
usually amusing. 

“Well, what sort of bird can ¢ at 
be? Must be a kind of pigeon.” 

“No, silly, that isn’t a pig: n. 
Listen to him singing. Pigeons d: 1't 
sing, do they?” 

Snowy did sing, too. His mel li- 
ous whistling went on though the ¢ ns 
boomed and bombs exploded; all 
through the last war Summer he s 1g 
above the ghastly purr of the fly ¢- 


bombs. Other birds might be sil: 1t, 
but not he. The blitz did not dist rb 
Snowy. We were proud of him nd 


came to look upon him as a kin: of 
mascot. 

Every Spring he and his rm te 
built a home and raised a family, ut 
not a son or daughter showed a sir le 
white feather. They were all ordin: ry 
black blackbirds like their mothe: 

Naturally, living so long am‘ 2g 
us Snowy became singularly tame. 
His special friend was Mr. L., a great 
bird-lover, who can usually be found 
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drink, the liquor which, 
according to the Edda, 
is called by men ale, 
and by the gods beer.” 

As will be seen from 
my photograph, the very 
board is still above the 
door, though no trace of 
the inscription now re- 


mains upon it. The 
cottage, though no 
longer ‘‘neat,’’ is still 


occupied. RALPH A. 
SmitH, 3, Barbourne 
Road, Worcester. 
































CHINESE 
TRANSPORT 


Sir,—The Chinese seem 
to be particularly ingeni- 
ous in the matter of 












































ONE METHOD OF TRAVEL 


See letter : Chinese Transport 


wit a perky robin perched on his 
shc ider, or festooned with those wee 
sh) its of birds—the blue tits—who 
ha’ found a sanctuary in this lovely 
gar en so few miles from the crowded 
Ea. End of London. 

\ll through the last heavy Winter 
Mr. L.’s kitchen window was never 
clo d. In and out flew the wild 
bir. , as they wished, always sure of a 
wel.ome and a few scraps. 

It was Mr. L. who found Snowy 
onc frosty morning; he was lying 
stai< and stiff in the garden. Snowy 
was vetting on, and whether the severe 
Wi: ter had been too much for him we 
sha'! never know, but we know that 
we missed him last Spring. Blos- 
soning time could not be quite the 
sam: without the flash of white wings, 
and in the fresh Spring mornings we 
mis:cd his lovely song.—A. K. B., 
Upminster, Essex. 


A LINK WITH BORROW 


Sir,—Many of your readers must be 
lovers of the inimitable George Borrow 
and | feel Sure that they will like this 
photograph of a house which was the 
scene of one of the Great Pedestrian’s 
most typical episodes. This occurs in 
Borrow’s Wild Wales, etc.,and the house 
is situated near the village of Llan- 
frothen on the river Glaslyn. 

Borrow says: “ Just at the turn 
of the road stood a small neat cottage. 
There was a board over the door with 
aninscription. I drew nigh and looked 
at it, expecting that it would tell me 
that good ale was sold within, and 
real: ‘Tea made here, the draught 
which cheers but not inebriates.’ I 
was before what is generally termed 
a temperance house. 

“<The bill of fare does not tempt 
you, sir,’ said a woman who made her 
appearance at the door, just as I was 
about to turn away with an exceed- 
ingly wry face. 

‘‘It does not,’ said I, ‘and you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself to 
have nothing better to offer a traveller 
than a cup of tea. I am faint: and 
I want good ale to give me heart, not 
wishy-washy tea to take away the 
little strength I have.’” 

\fter a prolonged conversation, 
Borrow is enticed within on the 
promise of something stronger, and 
goes on: 


_ 


tasted it: it was terribly 
strong. Those who wish for either 
whi-y or brandy far above proof, 
~o0 d always go to a temperance 
nou 9 

‘I told the woman to bring me 
som water, and she brought me a jug 
of \ iter cold from the spring. With 
ali le of the contents of the bottle, 
and 1 deal of the contents of the jug, 
In de myself a beverage tolerable 
eno zh: a poor substitute, however, 
toa ‘enuine Englishman for his proper 


carrying burdens, and 
your readers may be 
amused to see this pic- 
ture of a Chinese father 
travelling with his twins. 
—M. L., N.W.5. 


CAT TALES 
Sir,—I think it was in 
CouNnTRY LIFE that we 
were told how Govern- 
ment audit in [england 
objected to the “entertainment” of a 
cat to keep down mice in a Govern- 
ment office, 

This reminded me that many years 
ago in India a request came to me 
from my office that a cat should be 
engaged for the same purpose. I for- 
warded it to the Government, which 
ordered, after some hesitation, that 
this could be done, but only as an 
experimental measure for six months, 
and pointed out that ‘‘a liberal diet at 
the expense of the State was likely to 
detract from the cat’s activities in the 
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discharge of its official 
duties.”’ So the cat was 
duly engaged. But ina 
short time the Hindu 
superintendent of the 
office reported sadly that 
“cat is doing no work: 
I do not think it has 
caught a single mouse 
or rat since its engage- 
ment. It should be 
severely warned and 
placed on probation.”’ 
So the interesting experi- 
ment was discontinued. 

C. A. H. Townsenp, 
Red House, Castle Town- 
shend, Co. Cork. 


STONES FROM 
HADRIAN’S 
WALL 


Sir,—-Your readers may 
like to see this photo- 
graph of the west door 
of Larercost Priory, 
Cumberland. It shows 
the stones from nearby 
Hadrian’s Wall of which, 
in common with ot' er 
buildings in the neigh- 
bourhood, the Priory, 
now in a great degree a 
ruin, was largely built. 

-CYRIL R. Rowson, Liverpool 11. 


COURTING SPOONS 


S1r,—Two beautifully carved courting 
or love spoons came into my posses- 
sion some years ago, made by country 
lads, long dead, on some lonely Welsh 
farm. The farm lads had very little 
money to buy presents for the girls 
they courted, and instead of giving an 
engagement ring, thev carved a 
wooden spoon, to be given as a sign 
of betrothal. 


AN] 
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TWO WELSH 


See letter : 


COURTING SPOONS FROM 


HENGWRT 


Courting Spoons 





WHERE BORROW REFRESHED HIMSELF IN WILD WALES 
See letter: A Link with Borrow 


THE GREAT 


See letter: 





WEST DOOR OF 
LANERCOST PRIORY 


Stones from Hadrian's Wall 


These spoons were entirely sym- 
bolic and not intended for use. They 
must be carved by the lover himself; 
the more elaborate the carving, the 
better pleased were both the giver and 
the recipient. Walnut or apple wood 
was often used and they nearly all had 
one or two hearts carved upon them 
as a symbol of love. There were 
diamonds for wealth, and keys or 
a keyhole indicating that the girl held 
the key of the lad’s heart. Sometimes 
an hour-glass or a harp was carved 
upon them. In an antique shop at 
Towyn there are two good specimens, 
one bearing the date of 1664. I have 
seen two spoons joined together by 
a carved wooden chain. 


My spoons came from the neigh- 
bourhood of Cymmer Abbey ; they 
were bought at a sale at Hengwrt, 
where Robert Vaughan, the famous 
antiquary, lived about 300 years ago. 


They are 8 inches in length; the 
intricate designs on them both include 
hearts. 


One of them has three tiny 
wooden balls which move about in 
a slot in the handle, but I have not 
been able to find out if there is any 
special significance attached to this 
unusual design.—MARION ROBERTS, 
Braichyceunant, Brithdir,  Dolgelly, 
Merioneth. 


THE HABITS OF BRITISH 
BATS 


Sir,—On August 25 last, I was in the 
Pennant Valley of Carnarvonshire, 
when I discovered to my surprise a 
bat under an isolated slate, at an 
altitude of fourteen hundred feet. As 
I have never before heard of a bat 
which frequented a retreat at ground 
level, I thought the matter to be 
worthy of record. Owing to the 
difference in slope between the slate 
and the hillside, there was a low space 
under the former, facing downhill, 
and at the end of the space farthest 
from its entrance was the bat, which 
I was fortunate enough to capture. 
The slate was two feet long by eight 
inches broad, and about a yard from 
any other stone. 

The bat, whose wing-span was 
ten and a half inches, was shortly 
afterwards identified, with the aid of 
Step’s invaluable guide, as the red- 
grey or Natterer’s bat (Myotis 
nattereri), and subsequently released. 

Neither Step nor any other book 
which I have read contains any refer- 
ence to bats living under single stones, 
and I should be most interested to 
hear if any of your readers know of 
similar occurrences, or know the 
location of any present colonies or 
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” 


“‘roosts’’ which they may have ob- 
served, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of London and Winchester, as 
I am making a collection of our native 
species. 


A possible explanation of my 
discovery may be that, owing to the 
abandonment of the neighbouring 
copper mines, the necessity for careful 
concealment, which undoubtedly in- 
fluences the bats’ choice of shelters in 
the more populous areas, is not 
present. In addition to this, the steep 
slope of the hillside—probably some 
60 degrees—would greatly facilitate 
the bat’s take-off in the evening, 
although it can, of course, take off 
from a horizontal surface in case of 
need. 


On the same day, I found a 
large colony of lesser horse-shoe bats 
Rhinolophus hipposideros), compris- 
ing some thirty to forty individuals, 
in a deserted house two miles away 
from the scene of my first find. This 
bat is relatively uncommon in Wales. 

A. M. SHERRINGTON, 25, Bolton 
Gardens, London, S.W.5. 


CONIFERS ON THE 
SOUTH DOWNS 


Str,—To everyone who has travelled 
along the South-Coast road between 
Seaford and Eastbourne the view 
from the top of the hill past I-xeat 
will be familiar. On the south the 
winding Cuckmere slowly finds its 
way out to the sea, while to the north 
the lovely little village of Westdean 
lies in a hollow beneath a fine stretch 
of downs. 


It is a view soon to be robbed of 
half its beauty. The whole area has 
received much attention from the 
Forestry Commission, and the rigid 
rows of conifers which can be seen 
from this viewpoint do little, in the 
writer’s opinion, to enhance the down- 
lands. 


rhe field in the foreground of the 
enclosed photograph of Westdean is 
now planted, and before long the 
close-growing trees will form an im- 
penetrable barrier to the eye 
GEOFFREY ASHBURNER, Elsingham, 
Catro Avenue, Peacehaven, Sussex. 


A LAST GLIMPSE OF WESTDEAN 
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PYRETHRUM 
PROSPECTS 


S1r,—Lieut.-Col. Stock- 
ley makes a_ reference 
to pyrethrum in his in- 
teresting article, An Up- 
land Farm in Kenya, to 
which I can add some- 
thing as to the present 
position. 

The Ministry of 
Supply contract for the 
purchase of East African 
pyrethrum at prices 
which are considered 
satisfactory by the 
growers, continues until 
the end of 1947. The 
statutory body, the 
Pyrethrum Board of 
Kenya, recently sent a 
delegation to America 
to enquire into the pros- 
pects of this crop after 
the termination of the 
present contract, and the 
following are extracts 
from a communique 
issued by the Board on 
October 19: 

Despite much 
publicised claims to 
the contrary, the dele- 
gation could find no 
proof that the perfect 
synthetic substitute for pyrethrum 
had been found. If further corrobora- 
tion of this were needed, it would be 
seen in the fact that one of the largest 
pyrethrum manufacturers in the 
U.S. had already made plans to 
increase the size of his plant by 
more than two-thirds. Further 
optimism as to the future of 
pyrethrum was evinced by three of 
the leading firms having decided to 
send their experts to Kenya to 
investigate at first-hand the possi- 
bilities of erecting plants in East 
Africa for the processing of pyre- 
thrum. 

The British Government guar- 
antee of price would continue until 
the end of 1947, and it was therefore 
somewhat eatly to forecast what 
the price might be in 1948, but the 
delegation found no reason to sup- 
pose that post-contract price would 
be such as to preclude the profitable 


See letter : 
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EDWARD BLORE 


A Friend of Westminster Abbey 


production of pyrethrum in areas 

best suited for this crop. 
—ROoGER NorRTON, Commissioner, The 
East African Office, W.C.2. 


A FRIEND OF 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


Sir,—In the interesting article on the 
Westminster Retable (COUNTRY LIFE, 
November 9, 1945), Mr. J. G. Noppen 
noted briefly that the discovery and 
preservation of this exquisite relic was 
due to Mr. Blore. Unfortunately, the 
catalogue of The Royal Effigies, 
Sculpture, and other works of Art 
from Westminster Abbey (which are 
now exhibited at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum), does not mention or 
enlarge upon this fact. Nor does it 
indicate the chance circumstances in 
which the retable was saved. 

I would like, therefore, through 
the generosity of your columns, to 
amplify this detail and to give the 





Sec letter: Conifers on the South Downs 


finder the full credit that is due to h 
for the keen observation and kn 
ledge that made him realise the mi 
of his discovery. 

Edward Blore (1787-1879) \ 
the son of the historian Thomas Bk 
and distinguished himself at an ea 
age as an artist of topographical ; 
architectural subjects of unusual s 
and accuracy. After supplying ill 
trations for many local histories, a 
for John Britton’s volumes on 
major cathedral churches, he beca 
an architect and quickly establis 
a reputation for his understand 
and design in Gothic architecture. 

In 1827 he was appointed to t 
post of Surveyor to the Dean a, 
Chapter of Westminster Abbey. 1 
gave great satisfaction and The Gen 
man’s Magazine reflected the opin 
by stating that ‘“‘we take this opp 
tunity to congratulate the public 
the accession of Mr. Blore to t 
office; well knowing how much « 
ancient buildings in general and + 
abbey in particular, are likely to 


‘benefited by his taste and knowle: 


” 


in our pointed architecture. 

This expectation was soon justi- 
fied, for on March 29, 1827, the sa:ne 
magazine announced that at a meeting 
of the Society of Antiquaries “a paper 
was read by Mr. Blore, descriptive of 
a specimen of ancient art recenily 
discovered by him in Westminsicr 
Abbey.” I have not yet had the 
chance of finding and verifying this 
paper, which may refer to the retable. 
Authorities seem to agree, however, 
that the discovery was not made until 
1829. Mr. Jocelyn Perkins is among 
those who consider this second date 
to be correct and in his book West- 
minster Abbey, the Empire’s Crown he 
gives a short account of the degrada- 
tion from which it was rescued. “ It 
is a marvel that the retabulum has 
ever survived. For years it was 
regarded as a ‘refuse pit of old board’ 
which served as the top of the cases 
of wax effigies. When the effigy of 
Lord Chatham appeared in 1779, the 
vandals even painted a portion black, 
so as to form a more suitable back- 
ground for his lordship. Fortunately 
it was rescued by Edward Blore in 
1829, and since then it has been justly 
regarded as one of our most splendid 
treasures.” 

I am, at the moment, engaged on 
research into the life and works of 
Edward Blore and would be most 
grateful if anyone can give me details, 
either about his architectural under- 
takings or his work as a topographical 
artist and engraver. It is in this 
secondary capacity that he is most 
outstanding, for there are several 
thousands of painstaking drawings of 
churches and items of mediavval 
interest in existence. Should a com- 
prehensive catalogue of all his draw- 
ings be made, it would prove a vi.lu- 
able anthology showing the state of 
buildings of historic and architect: ral 
interest just before they were removed 
or damaged by the industrial ex: in- 
sion on the one hand, and the activ “ies 
of the restorers on the other. 

Blore, of course, was among the 
foremost of the restorers, but to- lay 
his work seems to be less seve ‘ely 
criticised than that of his con -m- 
poraries. 

The enclosed photograph is the 
only one of him known to exist ind 
was taken about 1875. It is to .im 
alone that we owe gratitude for the 
finding and preservation of one of the 
Church’s most treasured possessior i.— 
PATRICK HORSBRUGH (F/L., R.A.F.), 
Thornaby. Yorkshire. 

[A fairly full list of Blore’s vy ork 
as an illustrator is given in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, \nd 
a complete list of his architect :ral 
designs in the Architectural Pub ‘ca- 
tion Society’s Dictionary. His test- 
known buildings include Abbots ord 
(for Sir Walter Scott), the Woron:ow 
villa at Yalta in the Crimea, and the 
east front of Buckingham Palace (s nee 
refaced by Sir Aston Webb). He was 
responsible for large numbers of 
restorations to ancient building i— 
Ep.] 
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WATER FOR DRINKING 


The water you drink—where does it come from ? 
How does it reach you? Are you sure it” is 
Pure ? Your health may depend upon this. The 
‘Belco’ Chlorinator is the simplest and most 
inexpensive apparatus yet devised for making 
water safe. Cost of solution about 2d. per 
10,000 gallons. Cost of upkeep practically nil. 
\nyone can see to it. Just replenish containers 
and keep it clean. Just as healthy for livestock. 
Five models made—with manual or automatic 
control. No. 1 treats up to 100,000 gallons 
daily, price from £11.11.0. Model No. 2, shown 
here, treats up to 250,000 gallons daily —£21.0.0. 


BELCO 


CHLORINATOR 


(Pat. No. 551634) 


Send for folder B.C.41 which 
gives full details. 

A. BELL & CO.,LTD. (Dept. Z), 

GOLD ST., NORTHAMPTON 


Tel. : 771 (2 lines) 
Also at 98 Bath Street, Glasgow 


Makes walter SAFE to drink 


ttn 





It doesn’t 
make sense 


A steamroller is a no-nonsense piece of machinery which does its job all the 


better for having the roller close-coupled to the source of power. The same 


principle is applied to the Sumo Pump —the electric motor and the pump are 
built together in one unit which works below water at the bottom of the bore- 


hole. The advantages are obvious: no long driving shafts or vulnerable shaft 


bearings, less installation and maintenance costs. Sumo Pumps are dependable 


machines working on a very simple principle that does make sense. 


SUMO 


Sumo Submersible Pumps are made by the same firm that has erected most of the 
world’s lighthouses. Pumps (A.C. supply only) are suitable for wells and also for 
bore-holes of from 6 in. dia. upwards and will deliver from 200 to 40,000 gallons 
per hour. Pumps normally work 6 to 10 thousand hours without servicing. Service 
facilities normally available wi.hin 24 hours. Full details and name of nearest 
agent from: 
SUMO PUMPS LTD (Proprietors: Chance Brothers Ltd.) Dept. C, 
Lighthouse Works, Smethwick, Birmingh Tel: W. Bromwich 1051 


CERTAIN SIZES AVAILABLE NOW 


SUBMERSIBLE 


P U M P a CHANCE PRODUCT 
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NEW BOOKS 





‘ENGLAND'S 
MICHELANGELO’”’ 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


N page 28 of Mr. Ronald 
Chapman’s The Laurel and 
the Thorn, a biography of 
G. F. Watts (Faber, 18s.), 

there are two stories about the painter 
which light up his attitude to art and 
life more clearly than pages of exposi- 
tion could do. 

The first tells how Watts in youth 
found himself in Italy, where Lord 
Holland, British Minister in Florence, 
and Lady Holland made much of him. 
“And then on New Year’s Day, as if 
to crown the carnival of his stay, Lady 
Holland threw a gold chain over his 
head and placed a gold watch of 
delicate workmanship in his hand. As 
she did so she said: ‘We not only 
bind you to us; we chain you.’”’ 


‘ 


thing—for art as something “‘cloth: 
in white samite, mystic, wonderful”’ 
was declining; and it is small wond 
that Watts, neglected in London aft: 
his brief glory in Italy, sees himse 
as a figure in the sort of picture | 
loved to paint. ‘‘I sit among the ruii 
of my aspiration, watching the ti 
of time.’’ One feels that, as he thoug! 
it, the sentence was full of capit 
letters—R. A. T. and T. 

He was predestined to be take. 
in charge by Bustling Bodies. He ha 
the frail, pathetic air that stirs som : 
women to do their worst. Mrs. Prinsc » 
got hold of him, and before he kn 
where he was he was established i 
her new home, Little Holland Hous 
Kensington. Everybody who wi 
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THE LAUREL AND THE THORN. 


By Ronald Chapman 


(Faber, 18s.) 


SHOWMAN LOOKS ON. By Charles B. Cochran 
(Dent, 18s.) 


DINGHY CRUISING. By A. G. Earl. 


MY BIRD SINGS. By Oriel Malet. 
TIME ENOUGH LATER. By Kylie Tennant 


(Peter Davies, 7s. 6d.) 


(Faber, 8s. 6d.) 


(Macmillan, 8s. 6d). 
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The other story concerns “a high- 
born Florentine woman of beauty and 
intelligence whom he had to visit 
every day to give a drawing lesson.”’ 
He presented her one day with flowers, 
which the lady with a charming gesture 
thrust into her bosom. “The next 
day, as one condemned to death, pale 
and nervous, Watts made his appear- 
ance at the woman’s home.’”’ He 
found that she had changed the site 
of their meeting. She received him, 
alone, in a gorgeous apartment. “‘ Her 
eyes melting with tenderness, she drew 
the flowers from their resting-place. 
The young man suddenly became 
courageous. He took them from her 
and flung them into the fire. And with 
that he turned tail and fled as hard 
as he could from the house.”’ 


REVEALING ANECDOTES 


Is it fanciful to see in these two 
stories a comment that goes deep? 
Play-acting pleases him; at the warm 
brush of reality he turns tail and runs. 

It is a strange career that Mr. 
Chapman brings to our notice. Born 
in the poorest of circumstances, Watts 
had to find his own way. And the 
way he chose was one which would 
make him, he hoped, ‘England’s 
Michelangelo.’’ He was obsessed with 
the notion of High Art. He wanted 
to paint not what he saw with his eyes 
but what he dreamed about in the 
secret places of his heart. If proposing 
to himself a picture, he would for- 
mulate thus: ‘‘The progress of Time, 
and its consequent effect, I would illus- 
trate for the purpose of conveying a 
moral lesson—the design of Time and 
Oblivion would be exactly in its place. 
To complete the design, the Earth 
should be attended by two figures 
symbolic of the antagonistic forces, 
Attraction and Repulsion.”’ 

But the taste for this sort of 


anybody in the writing and painting 
line attended this famous free-for-all 
of Mrs. Prinsep’s ; and at the heart of 
that bustling, noisy, hospitable place 
Watts was caged in his own studiv, 
and all the bravura and brouhaha of 
Little Holland House reached him only 
as the noise of waves reaches a hermit 
in his seaside cavern. 

He was happy painting his 
dreams, with this competent woman 
keeping from him the contagion of 
the world’s slow stain. 


ELLEN TERRY’S DANCE 


And then history repeated its« 
With Mrs. Prinsep as Lady Hollan 
there came little Ellen Terry, you: 
beautiful, wilful, to play the part 
the Florentine lady. She was but 
child and he 47 when he married h 
Again he fled the warm flesh a 
blood. The marriage was never c 
summated and soon they parted. 1 
capricious child, doubtless suffocat 
in the atmosphere which enshrit 
the holy man, sought to assert her « 
different view of life. Dressed a 
cupid, wearing pink tights, she dan 
into the dining-room on a for! 
occasion. It was the end. Of cou 
the Signor, as he was called, must 
be bothered with such things. 
friends arranged the separation. 
had nothing to do but sign a few pap 
and return to his contemplation of 
tide of time. 

When Mrs. Prinsep was gone < 
he built his own house in Kensingt 
Mrs. Barrington, his next-door nei 
bour, took the role of the necess 
Bustling Body. He just went 
getting older and older, more and m 
famous, recognised at last as the m 
who gave shape to the vague huma. i 
tarian dreams that underlay + 
realism of the Victorian struggle. 
the struggle, the realism, he continu 
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to take no notice. When very old, he 
married a worshipping young woman 
who lapped his final years in the 
devotion that was as necessary to him 
as air to breathe. He is said to have 
died making motions with his arms 
as if he were trying to fly. He had 
been doing it all his life. Was he, at 
bottom, trying to fly to something 
or [rom something? How shall we 
ever know? How shall we answer 
suc: a question even where it concerns 
our own lives? 


A GREAT SHOWMAN 


Mr. Charles B. Cochran, who has 
plu ged into life as passionately as 
W: ts avoided it, has already, in 
Ca :-a-Doodle-do, given us a generous 
of his experience. That book 
wo: d have been enough to exhaust 
wh © most men have to say, but now 
in ‘howman Looks On (Dent, 18s.) 
Mr Cochran pours out another ex- 
hik ating drink. 

[here appears to be nothing on 
ear 1, from Edipus Rex to performing 
flee . that Mr. Cochran would not 
pu on show if he were genuinely 
cor inced that it was worth showing. 
It. nk this last phrase contains one 
of © e secrets of his success. One gets 
the eeling as one sees his public work 
an reads his books that he is more 
the a financial entrepreneur. Who can 
wo. ler that, like the rest of us, he 
pre -rs his enterprises to pay? But 
yo! may be sure-—or at any rate I 
fee. sure—that he would never put 
on . show only because it would pay. 
Hi personal standard is high, whether 
for the performance of an individual 
or .or the general effect produced by 
so many individual performers— 
actors and actresses, painters, musici- 
ans choreographers—who go to make 
the ‘‘altogetherness’’ of his lavish 
spectacles. As one who in his time has 
had much pleasure from Cochran 
productions of all sorts, I must pay 
the tribute of this testimony: that 
I have always felt they were as good 
as only a completely conscientious 
showman could make them. 

Sarah Bernhardt and Duse have 
both appeared under his management; 
he has put wrestlers and boxers in the 
ring; he has produced great spectacles 
like The Miracle. He discusses here 
everything under the sun of showman- 
ship: how the actors of his prime 
compare with the actors of to-day; 
what are the qualities he looks for in 
“young ladies’; how television is 
likely to affect the theatre of the 
future. (Seriously, he thinks, though 
he still has faith that ‘the living 
theatre can hold its own in_ per- 
petuity.’’) Above all, we have here a 
sense of friendly contact with innumer- 
able people of the theatre whom Mr. 
Cochran has known throughout more 
than half a century. 


SAILING AGAIN 


\ good deal of sailing got under 
way this Summer, and by the Summer 
of 1946 the sailing clubs round our 
coasis may expect to be again in full 
swing. It would not be surprising to 
find many new recruits to the pastime : 
men who have learned something of 
the sea in the Navy and, having no 
longer a battleship at their disposal, 
turn to the tricky business of handling 
asa ‘ing dinghy. 

rhey will find some good hints 
in \r, A. G. Earl’s Dinghy Cruising 
Pet r Davies, 7s. 6d.). The title in 
itse’ is enough to make us take notice, 
for dinghy is not usually regarded as 
a lising vessel: rather as_ the 
veh le of a few hours’ sailing in 
con itions not too. difficult. <A 
“di zhy’’ is capable of more than one 
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interpretation; Mr. Earl does not 
admit into the dinghy class anything 
over 15 feet. 

Here he tells us how, in so small 
a vessel, he sets out with everything 
aboard for spending days on end. He 
is ready to sleep, cook and eat in a 
dinghy; and he has such faith in the 
seaworthiness of the little craft that 
he is prepared (though he confesses 
he has yet to try it !) in case of being 
caught in really dangerous weather, 
to put to sea and ride it out in deep 
water. “I think,’’ he says, ‘‘the crew 
would fail before the boat.’ 

The book is full of good practical 
advice, and the author who, in the 
light of experience, has devised a 
number of tricks and gadgets to help 
smooth running, generously passes 
them on. Altogether, it makes a 
useful and friendly manual. 


GROWN-UP FAIRY TALE 


Oriel Malet’s novel My Bird Sings 
(Faber, 8s. 6d.) is the story of three 
young girls who lived in a French 
village a hundred years ago. They 
were brought up in poor circum- 
stances by the surly village clock- 
maker, their uncle, and why the 
occupants of the chateau suddenly 
decided to adopt them, send them to 
school and launch them into the 
prosperous world, I did not under- 
stand. Nor did I see the point of 
connection between the prologue and 
epilogue, set in our own times, and 
the main story. 

Not that this matters much, 
because the whole thing is a fairy- 
story. It is only on that basis that it 
is possible to take any interest in the 
sisters, and the old puppet showman, 
and the visiting English boy who 
appears for one of the sisters in the 
fashion of a prince to a dairymaid. 
But when that basis is realised and 
accepted, the tale has grace and charm; 
and, above all, the regional atmo- 
sphere—the castle, the village, the 
fountain in the forest—is rendered 
with a combination of delicacy and 
certainty that I thought most 
attractive. 


NOVEL OF AUSTRALIA 


We could do with more novels 
showing us life as it is lived in the 
Dominions. Apart from the romantic 
“‘Jalna”’ series, there is almost com- 
plete silence from Canada, and I 
cannot recall anything that has come 
from South Africa for a long time. 
Australia, from Richard Mahoney 
onwards, has given us some good stuff 
but not enough of it. However, here 
comes a novel of Sydney life called 
Time Enough Later, by Kylie Tennant 
(Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 

The story is of a girl who worked 
im a factory, lived in a slum street, 
and longed for a different way of life. 
Her opportunity seemed to come when 
she threw in her lot with the flam- 
boyant Maurice Wainwright, a middle- 
aged poseur, at the moment a photo- 
grapher, but convinced that only the 
envy of fate was preventing him from 
being something very important 

In company with this self-pitying 
windbag we explore those circles of 
Sydney, which seem to have their 
counterpart in all great cities, where 
much high-falutin talk of life and art 
goes hand-in-hand with a notable 
absence of achievement in either. 

An accidental contact with coun- 
try life shows young Bessie that this 
is what she wants: not her family’s 
slum or Maurice’s nonsense-palace; 
and we leave her settling down to be 
the common-sense young woman she 
was intended for. So far as I know, 
this is a first novel—a good one too. 
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To-day property is more valuable than ever and it 


cannot be replaced. 


We have therefore evolved a 


unique Hire Maintenance Plan to give your property 
the best protection from fire, for an inclusive annual fee. 


Post this form to-day to the Pyrene Company, Ltd. 


Please send me free of charge particulars of your Hire Maintenance Plan. 


The Pyrene Company, Ltd., Great West Rd.. 
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HENWERSON 


AGRICULTURAL 
DRAINAGE MACHINE /, 


Speed - and Economy 


Cutting a clean straight trerich 27 in. deep at speeds up to 7 feet per 
minute, the ‘“‘ Henderson ’’ machine offers the quickest, most 
efficient and economical means of land drainage. 

Self-hauled by anchored cable, the tractor is relieved of forward 
traction effort, and the chance of ‘“* bogging down ”’ is eliminated. 
Automatic wiping gear removes the soil from the digging blades 
and ensures continuous operation in heavy clay soils without 
clogging. 

Easily fitted to a Fordson Tractor, it is readily removed when the 
tractor is required for other duties. 


THE HENDERSON AGRICULTURAL DRAINAGE 
MACHINE IS NOW AVAILABLE FOR ATTACHING 
TO THE FORDSON MAJOR TRACTOR. 


IMlustrated leaflet with fullest particulars gladly sent upon application. 


SCOTLAND 


W. HENDERSON & SONS 


(SCOTLAND) LTD. 


MT. HARRIET, STEPPS, GLASGOW 


ENGLAND, WALES AND IRELAND 


AVELING-BARFORD LTD. 


S 
3 
ENGINEERS : 


GRANTHAM, LINCS. 





Sturdily constructed Two Row Beet Lifter for mounting on all ‘* CASE "’ row crop 
tractors having power lift. It is adjustable for rows of from 18 in. to 22 in. and depth 
is controllej by a conveniently placed lever. A trip of the power lift pedal raises it 
well clear at headlands .or travelling. Lifter arms are widely set and non-clogging disc 
coulters cut away spreading tops, ensuring uninterrupted operation. 

Frame with hitch for **CASE"’ *DC4’ 
and *CC4’ row crop tractors. 


£44 


Ready for 
distribution 


Frame hitch suited to 3-wheeled 
models and ‘SC4’. 


Price £4] 


No application forms 
necessary. 


Price 


ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS CO. (LONDON) LIMITED 
Palace of Industry,Wembley,Middlesex. Phone:Wembley 3163 (4lines) 
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FARMING NOTES 





AGRICULTURAL SHOWS 
IN THE FUTURE 


N Scotland the leading men in 
the Highland and Agricultural 
Society have met Sir Patrick 
Laird and the other high lights 
in the Scottish Department of 
Agriculture to discuss the future of 
agricultural shows. They came to- 
gether to see what improvements are 
desirable in the light of war-time 
changes in agriculture and particu- 
larly what should be done to increase 
the educational value of agricultural 
shows. We ought to be thinking 
about these problems now. There 
is plenty of experience to guide the 
organisers in arranging the competi- 


tive classes for livestock, but it is - 


important, as I suggested in these 
Notes on November 9, that the awards 
in the show ring should be linked 
closely to performance. In England 
and Wales the Ministry of Agriculture 
is expending much effort and money 
on trying to impress on farmers the 
importance of using dairy bulls with 
a good milk ancestry behind them. 
This is just one instance of the need 
for linking show awards with educa- 
tion in better breeding. It would be 
all to the good if the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society would have a frank talk 
with the Minister of Agriculture and 
those responsible in his Department 
for the educational schemes. It is by 
no means certain whether we shall be 
able to have a Royal Show in 1947. 
If we are to get one we shall need the 
full support of Mr. Williams in per- 
suading his Cabinet colleagues, notably 
the Minister of Health, that the diver- 
sion of building labour and material 
will be fully justified. 


Feeding-stuff Rations 


R. TOM WILLIAMS is unable 
to say when the supply of 
feeding-stuffs will be sufficient to issue 
rations for brood mares and young 
stock in addition to the present 
rations for horses used for essential 
purposes. There is little prospect of 
any large increase in feeding-stuttfs, 
and the first call on additional sup- 
plies must rightly be given to the 
livestock that provide human food. 
Those of us who kept pigs and poultry 
before the war are now getting some 
increase in rations and there is more 
to come next Spring. I am not clear 
about the position of men coming out 
of the Services who take up pig-and- 
poultry-farming again. Judging by 
the treatment of one case recently 
they seem to be at a disadvantage 
with those who did not put on uni- 
form. No one will suggest that the 
poultry-farmer who maintained his 
business through the war had an easy 
time. With severe cuts in the amount 
of ordinary feeding-stuffs he could buy 
he had to scrounge around for swill 
from the camps and the towns and 
woo from his neighbours any spare 
chat potatoes. Many of the most pro- 
gressive breeders have now got them- 
selves onto the accredited list. Their 
stock have been approved and have 
passed the various official tests. They 
do not now have to worry about 
feeding-stuff coupons. They can get 
pretty well all they want. This is 
sound enough policy, because it is 
essential to build up healthy stock as 
a foundation for the expansion of the 
poultry industry as soon as more 
feeding-stuffs are available. But the 
poultry farmer returning from the 
Services is at a disadvantage in the 
race for accreditation. Allowed only 
the ordinary ration based on his pre- 
war number of birds, he is finding it 
most difficult to get ahead in building 
up a big enough flock to give him a 
living. The ex-Service poultry-farmer 
who has experience behind him de- 
serves a better deal. 


Old Pastures 


AJOR J.G.G. REA made s me 
sound points about the man  ge- 
ment of old grass at the Northum er- 
land Grass Land Conference. 
ploughing up of many thousand 
acres of old turf makes it all the n ore 
necessary that the remaining a 
should be correctly managed. 
whole character of a field car 
changed by grazing. Heavy gra.ing 
in the Spring for two or three years in 
succession, if a barren period come; in 
May or early June, results in the exrly 
grasses being eaten down to the oot 
and even killed altogether. Ryegrass 
and cocksfoot may almost disappear, 
and wild white clover takes entire 
possession of the pasture. Major ea 
advised that stocking should be mixed 
cattle and sheep and never sheep 
alone for any length of time. A beast 
to the acre and about seven ewes and 
twins to twenty acres is the stocking 
he recommends for good grass. It is 
a mistake to overstock with sheep, 
which are very selective in their grazing, 
Major Rea likes to give his pastures a 
rest for a fortnight during the Summer; 
if they have been close grazed a fresh 
growth comes full of feeding almost 
like the Spring growth. Healso favours 
a period of rest in the Autumn to give 
a chance for root development. 


County Maps 


R. ERNEST CLEGG has put 
some fine work into the series 

of county maps now being published 
on behalf of the Women’s Land Army 
Benevolent Fund. We have to go 
back to the seventeenth century for 
the last really good series of county 
maps, and Mr. Donald McCullough, 
who is the inspiring spirit in this 
venture, deserves all praise for his 
persistence in the new project. These 
maps show not only all the villages in 
the county but also the chief lines of 
agricultural production, and they are 
embellished with the county arms and 
some inspiring passages from the 
speeches of our war-time leaders. The 
map of Norfolk is dedicated to the 
Queen, Kent to Mr. Churchill and 
Sussex to Lady Denman. These are 
the three already on sale at half a 
guinea each from booksellers. No 
umberland, Wiltshire and the We 
Riding come next on the list. A } 
demand for these beautiful may 
assured, not only from farmers 
but from men in the United States 
Canadian Forces who would lik 
have a memento of their sojour 
an English County. 


Waiting for Combine 
Harvesters 


NOME of my friends are getting im- 
patient about the delay in n -et- 
ing orders for combine harves ers 
One has had a machine on orde: for 
three years, and, although his app ‘ca- 
tion carries the backing of the Var 
Agricultural Committee, the deli ery 
date does not get any nearer I! 
imagine that the break in LendeL vase 
supplies has killed his hopes 1 atil 
home manufacturers can get | usy 
with the production of com)ine 
harvesters. We are promised by 
Mr. Tom Williams that “‘an app ecl- 
able proportion of the supplies a» ail- 
able in 1946 will be of British m:nu- 
facture and that this proportion will 
be increased in 1947.’’ This may mean 
much or may mean little. Our manu- 
facturers should be given every 
encouragement to get into their stride 
and cater fully for the home market 
and also for export. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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SALE OF CROWHERST 
PLACE, SURREY 


R. AMERY UNDER- 

WOOD (Messrs. Hamp- 

ton and Sons) recently 

issued illustrated particu- 
ie lars of Crowherst Place, 
jear Lingfield, Surrey. This estate of 
68 acres, belonging to Sir Derek 
Craven, Bt., has been sold to Sir 
William Firth. The house of great 
antiquity was enlarged as long ago 
as the year 1423. Additions were made 
in 1912-15 in harmony with the 
origin ul structure, and seven years ago 
comp. ‘te modernisation was carried 
out. he great hall is partly panelled 
and purtly half-timbered. There is a 
beaut ful gate-house and the garden 


lay-o.t makes effective use of the old 
moat. This is one of the most impor- 
tant purely residential Surrey pro- 
pertie to change hands in the last 
twoo three years. 

COUNTRY HOUSES AND 


FARMS 
MUNG sales reported to us by 
Messrs. Fox and Sons is that of 
Burle’ Hill, 87 acres, at Burley, near 
Ring, ood, for £19,000, jointly with 
Messi-. King and Chasemore, by order 
of Sir Cecil Lindsay Budd. The house 
in the Queen Anne style was built in 
1895 and wings were added in 1928. 
A leasehold in West Cliff Road, 
Bournemouth, having 45 years to run, 
ata ground rent of 20 guineas a year, 
has realised £4,200. A Mid-Kent 
freehold, Bower Mount, East Peck- 
ham, nearly 15 acres, has made 
£10,000; and farms include 243 acres, 
at Withington, near Hereford, for 
£22,500. 

Pewsham House and 524 acres, 
near Chippenham, have been sold by 
Major W. L. Lysley’s executors, for 
£21,000, through Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley and Messrs. Frank 
Newman and Son. 


ABROGATION OF COVENANTS 
HE last vestige of the rights of 
owners to have a say in the 
protection of the character of their 
real property is disappearing, pursuant 
to what is called a Defence Regula- 
tion—and it may be remarked that 
it would seem to be time to invent a 
new name for these enactments, as 
there is a widespread and well-founded 
idea that our land and sea and air 
achievements ended hostilities against 
us some months ago. The Regulation 
provides that where in response to a 
new appeal persons have granted the 
use of spare rooms to others needing 
accommodation ‘‘any provision in a 
lease or tenancy, covenant, contract, 
undertaking or enactment, relating 
to the premises, which would prevent 
the arrangements, are for the time 
being waived.”’ Such lettings are also 
to be exempt from the operation of 
the Rent Restrictions Acts. The 
Waiver of restrictions is ‘‘for the time 
being,’’ but once such an authorised 
breach has been made it is apt to be 
widened and to take on an aspect of 
permanence, Cases may arise where 
accommodation will be let, ostensibly 
'n compliance with the appeal, in 
order to overcome objections on the 
part of a landlord who insisted on a 
literal observance of protective coven- 
ants. lor what it is worth the implied 
admission that exceptions may use- 
lully be made in regard to the Rent 
Restrictions Acts will be not unwel- 
come to the army of opponents of- 
those \egislative entanglements. The 
professed object of the exception is 
that there shall be “no legal obstacle 
‘o ending an arrangement which has 


becom unsatisfactory to the house- 
holder.’ Why should not what applies 
to roms be applicable to entire 
houses: To quote the latest example 
f th: working of Restrictions— 


‘aN Couditions in which the owner has 


to accept a rent of 14s. a week for a 
house occupied by a tenant who earns 
£11 a week be otherwise than “‘ unsatis- 
factory’’ to the house-owner ? 
DEFERMENT 
EFERMENT seems to be the 
order of the day officially, and 
it threatens to cause a ferment not 
merely about demobilisation but de- 
requisitioning. The War Office has 
announced that most of the hotels 
requisitioned for the Army will be 
vacated by February, but will that 
admit of their use in the holiday season 
next year? Surely it willnot be enough 
to give vacant possession, seeing how 
long it will take and how difficult it 
will be to get the premises into a con- 
dition fit for paying-guests, and 
another query may well be ‘‘ What is 
the holiday season ?’’ Persons who are 
able to take holidays have long been 
urged to look on all the months of the 
year as suitable for the purpose, but 
if by ‘‘the holiday season’ the 
Summer and Autumn are meant, the 
congestion at favourite resorts will be 
of an unprecedented nature. Anyone 
who has given any thought to the 
management of hotels and _ guest- 
houses must have seen that, besides the 
equipping of such establishments with 
the multiplicity of things needed for 
efficient running, an equally essential 
requirement will be the selection of 
staffs. Most people who have stayed 
at comfortable hotels in the pre-war 
days have a pleasant memory of a 
vigilant and courteous manager and 
trained waiters and other servants 
who did much to make the reputation 
of an establishment. Now for six 
years managers and their subordinates 
have been otherwise engaged, and 
many of the best of them will not or 
cannot take up that kind of work 
again. Ina really large hotel or guest- 
house the new hands will require 
some little time to get accustomed to 
the place before the doors are re- 
opened to visitors. There will be 
much hard work in arranging for 
adequate supplies of fuel and food, 
and, bearing in mind recent experi- 
ences in some of the few hotels that 
are still operating, it is certain that 
unless the catering arrangements are 
on a better scale than they have been, 
would-be guests will cut short their 
stay or decide to stop at home. Unless 
these matters are considered in time 
de-requisitioning will be only the 
prelude to disappointment. 


HOUSE OR OFFICE? 
ORRESPONDENTS have asked 
how it is that, in view of the pro- 

hibition of the adaptation of dwelling- 
houses to offices, news is still given of 
large residences being sold for con- 
version to commercial uses. The 
answer is that the consent for such 
conversions was applied for and 
granted before the issue of the new 
Order. It may be pointed out, too, 
that one or two West-end streets in 
which conversion has been permitted 
have long been mainly devoted to 
business. Actually the new limitation 
of user is likely to accomplish little 
towards solving the housing problem, 
but it deprives a good many owners 
of the benefit they might have derived 
from allowing a residence to be turned 
into an office and showrooms. If 
impairment of amenities is supposed 
to be a risk of such a conversion the 
question may reasonably be asked 
whether much of the original amenities 
of a fashionable street will be main- 
tained if houses are divided into more 
or less improvised flats and filled with 
occupants from a very different type 
of district. Realisation of that fact 
has induced most ground landlords 
to give consent to the conversion of 
residences into offices and for other 
commercial purposes. ARBITER. 
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Spring 
corn 


Basic Slag improves the yield and 
quality of Wheat, Barley and 
Oats. It promotes early ripening, 
strengthens the straw and with 
Barley, improves the malting 
quality. Sown with a ‘ nurse’ or 
‘sow-out ‘ corn crop, it helps the 
young seeds to get established. 

















roots 


To supplement dung, Basic Slag 
is an ideal manure for Swedes, 
Turnips, Sugar Beet and Mangolds. 
It contains Phosphate, a vital in- 
gredient for these crops, and Lime, 
the best safeguard against Finger- 
and-Toe Disease. It also improves 
the feeding and keeping quality 
of roots. 





thrive on ALBERT’ 


Baste 4 


Literatur d advice free from J. Harold Thompson, B.Sc. (Agric.), 
Higuicaiena Adviser, BRITISH BASIC SLAG LTD., Wellington House, 
Buckingham Gate, 8.W.1 Telephone: WHI 2904 






















PHOTOGRAPH : ANTHONY BUCKLEY 
Powder blue marocain with a comet of blue studding on one side of the 


moulded jumper. Marshall and Snelgrove 


Fortnum and Mason 


ARTY dresses for children are 
scarce, but they are being 
made again by hand as soon 
as the workroom girls get back 
—and they are coming now. Prettiest 
of all for small girls are the dresses 
in organdie or voile with bands of 
net insertion and edged with lace 
on hems and sleeves. Dotted muslins 
are often smocked lightly on the 
bodice, repeating the colour of the 
dot. Walpoles are showing a baby’s 
model frock in cream net piped and 
bound with ivory satin and edged 
with narrow lace. It is sleeveless, 
with a wide Toby frill round the neck, 
tied with bows over the arms, and 
enchanting on a one-year-old. Fort- 
num and Mason have a very few 
party frocks for small people up to 
two in white and pale blue organdie, 
inlet with narrow horizontal bands 
of net. The White House are show- aed 
ing some minute frocks in organdie 
and crépe. Buster suits for small boys seem to be the fashionable 
choice—velveteen or corduroy breeches and white blouses piped 
with a colour. We have photographed a charming spot crépe-de- 
Chine dress for a schoolgirl that comes from Fortnum and Mason’s 
and has a wide skirt full of godets, which always gives great pleasure 
to a girl. There are a very few pure silk taffetas at Marshall and 
Snelgrove’s for girls of about ten to twelve. Red Riding Hood capes 
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(Right) Spot crepe makes 
a schoolgirl’s smart party frock and follows on for the Summer. 
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— AND A HAPPY 
M YEAR 
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Primrose taffeta spraye: with 
posies, the square neck -uch- 
ed in tulle, the picture skirt 
piped with red at the hem. 
Debenham and Freet ody 












(Left) 

Party frock for a tw 
old, white organdie sm ocked 
with white. For a fou -yea 
old, white organdie « otted 
with pale blue, pale blue 
bows, entirely hand- nade 

The White Hous 












in velveteen are being shown again in red and blue, and adorab. > 0s! 
white rabbit coats for very small people. 

The ’teen-age girl is specially catered for in the big «tore: 
Debenham and Freebody are making up glamorous picture -rocks 
with long, full skirts and tight bodices—first dance frocks. Eat! 
one is a model, as the materials are in short lengths that will usuall 
only make one frock. Short-skirted dresses for ’teen-age giris 4! 
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Becoming rolled black felt hat trimmed with soft swathing. 
MISS LUCY LTD., 
5, HAREWOOD PLACE, HANOVER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1 Telephone : Mayfair 4120 
RAYONS | 
for 
oil loveliness that lasts... | 
-ruch- | il may be some little time 
. skirt yet before dresses and lin- 
s gerie made from Courtaulds 
hem. rayons are back in the shops 
vail in pre-1939 abundance. All 
dete | the same we would remind 
those who were buying in 
the days of plenty to pass 
ontotheir youngersisters 
the advantages of think- 
ingintermsofservice- 
“year able loveliness, 
eked whichthe “‘ Tested 
cke Quality ”’? mark 
-year ensures. 
otted 
blue 
nade. 
> 0s! = : , 
i) 79 
a ‘ i sittin 
rocks Net ae 
Eat! 
isualli 
ris aft 
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charming in velveteen with tight 
bodices, full skirts and Irish 
crochet collar and cuffs. Nothing 
is prettier for a girl to wear over 
these frocks than the white lamb 
Utility jackets which are being 
shown everywhere. A_ white 
lamb hood lined with scarlet to 
go with the jacket would make 
a charming gift; so would one of 
the flower head-dresses that are 
so fashionable for the girls—a 
tiara of white gardenias that ties 
on with ribbons, wreaths of 
clematis blossoms or tuberoses, 
(attached to Juliet caps of tulle) 
that stand up in the shape of a 
halo. Ribbon snoods with a posy 
each side over the ears keep the 
hair smooth and look very 
effective at the theatre. Some 
of the tulle bonnets shown are 
exactly like grandmamma’s. 
Tulle and lace fascinators are 
spangled or stitched with blos- 
soms. 


YOME of the prettiest gifts are those you can make yourself 
\J at home if you are neat-fingered—lambskin mitts with scarlet 
leather palms, lambskin bedroom bootees tied up with cords and 
tassels (the curly side to the foot), a fur pram cover and a lambskin 
hood for the baby, ankle socks from non-coupon yarn, a Cossack cap 
in thick close knitting, or a Juliet cap if you are not an expert. 
Sequin, or bead, collar and cuffs will gay up a black dress and be 
most acceptable; chamois leather gloves saddle-stitched in nigger or 
black do the same for tweeds; dresses for your little girl’s doll (one 
exactly like her own gives immense pleasure, so does an ankle-length 
ruffled party dress, a party hood and cape). A clown is an easy fancy 
dress to make and give a small child and very popular; a white 
sheet makes the trousers, decorated with scarlet wool pompoms. For 
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Group of cotton-stuffed animals from Heal’s in different colours 
with manes of parachute cord—a Shire horse, giraffe, striped 
pantomime horse, a donkey and a Shetland pony 
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a table decoration, cut out whit« 
Christmas trees from white 
paper, gum each branch fron 
top to bottom of a short whit 
curtain rod (several of the fin 
make a well-shaped tree), cu 
out glistening gold or silver stars 
big ones for the top, and litt! 
ones all over, paint a flower-po 
white and there you are. Doll! 
can be made from wire and 
cellophane with immense glisten 
ing skirts pinned with flower 

flowers on their cellophane < 

wool coiffures, faces cut fro: 

felt or cardboard. 

To last-minute Christma 
shoppers we commend the han 
woven Scotch wool blankets ani! 
shawls, warm as thistledown, i 
various sizes, woven in a waffle 
- pattern, as pretty for a grown-u)) 
to breakfast in bed as for a coi 
cover. The smartest sponge bags 
are the plastic ones at Elizabeth 
Arden’s, like black cire satin 
quilted in white, scarlet in ivory, 
some rounded to the shape of a sponge. White knitted socks sewn 
on to brightly-coloured wedge felt soles and embroidered like an 
Austrian peasant’s jacket are enchantingly gay, two coupons only, 
excellent for the house. Floral squares at Jacqmar’s are printed with 
the formal flowers of an old Dutch painting, but in the clear bright 
pastel colour range. Other items to look for—fez caps and gloves 
to match in crimson felt for country tweeds; a posy of artificial 
violets or cyclamen to wear on the lapel of a town suit; elegant 
black suéde belts with long suéde fringes; fine linen handkerchiefs 
(with monograms). In the junk shops you can often find antique 
Tiny striped cosmetic 


tortoiseshell boxes that are not too expensive. 
bags are charming posting presents. 
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CROSSWORD No. 829 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 

(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 829, Country LiFe, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2," not later than the 
first post on Thursday, December 20, 1945. 


E 


The hour and the man give commission to 
act (7) 
“He bought his doublet in Italy, his round 
hose in France, his bonnet in 
—Shakespeare (7) 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


9. Falstaff, dying, babbled o’ them (5, 6) 
. Go in quest of (4) 





2 3 


THE COAL FIRE is 
waste, it is doomed; 
yet it will last as long as 
England. For, in spite 
of efficiency and the 
drudgery of tomorrow’s 
ashes, a roaring toes- 
toasting wasteful coal 
fire is Home, needing 
only one thing to com- 
plete perfection — the 
answering glow of 
Balkan Sobranie in pipe 
or cigarette. 
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. Change near, it seems! (4) 
3. A tree grows in the midst of the saints (7) 
. Sheriffs of old (6) 
. It came to life for Pygmalion (6) 
. Yet war emerges from the ooze (6) 
. Danger in disguise (6) 
3. The ninth part of a man? (6) 
2 = All set for a lady star ! (6) 
. Wind from the Sahara (7) 
. Smooth (4) 
. He moves with peculiar gait between the twins 
and the lion (4) 
. Land red seal from these straits (11) 
2. Lagged behind the jackdaw in front (7) 
3. The specific difference of anything (7) 


DOWN. 
. Feline trade names ? (7) 
“*____ and true and tender is the North”’ 4) 
At rest (anagr.) (6) 
Happenings Almost seventy of them! (6) 
A dome displaced is still in fashion (4) 
Bacon wrote that travel in this sort was a 
part of education (7) ; 
A tory may lend support to it for alm» in 
church (5) 
A green slide (anagr.) (11) 
. Vessels, not underground storage, for the 
condime nt of hospitality (11) 
. “’Thinketh, He dwelleth i’ the cold o’ the 
moon”’ (7) 
. Don’t, in fact, desert your post (5, 2) 
. Vindictive, when exchanged for itself (: 
3. Friendly, when linked in itself (3) 
21. Money talks ? Counterfeit coin spoke ! (7 
22. Nice bar! (7) 


4 Is 6 
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Name. 


. In association with the Sphinx it’s not a 
(6) 
“ Love’s feeling is more soft and sensible 





(Mr., Mrs.,, etc.) 


Address 


” 


Than are the tender —— of cockled sna Is.’ 
—Shakespear. (5) 





eeeccccsceces 


The redskin’s one-time collection ? (6) 
Just as aromatic with or without spike | *) 





ACROSS. At dead of night; 
Ambit; 14, Mie n; 


SOBRANIE L'® LONDON. ECI} Antioch; 24, Ally; 25, Speck; 
31, Stick - "celery. 


DOWN.— 





15, eee: 
Old year; 27, Zinc; 28, Thel. 





SOLUTION “TG No. 8280 Tie winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 

appeared in the issue of December 7, will be announced next week. 

10, Emulate; 11, Antonio; 
18, Embargo; 
Idea; 29, Luckier; 30, Achieve; 

Trusses; ; 

Fragile; , Into; 7, Handier; 3° Sentimentally; 9, Hound of Heaven; 

16, Abate; 20, W ild cat; 


17, coon tyagee 1 


30. Yield (4) 





12, lask; 


a sk The winner of Crossword No. 827 ‘s 
9, Newcome; 22, 


Mrs. Macdonald, 
Grasmere, 49, Spa Road, 
Weymouth. 


3, Eyas; 4, Dreamed; 5, 


21, Esparto; 22, Archaic; 23, 
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